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ENGLAND TO IRELAND. 


SPousE whom my sword in the olden time 
won me, 
Winning me hatred more sharp than a 
sword — 
Mother of children who hiss at or shun me, 
Curse or revile me, and hold me abhorred — 
Heiress of anger that nothing assuages, 
Mad for the future, and mad from the past — 
Daughter of all the implacabie ages, 
Lo, let us turn and be lovers at last! 


Lovers whom tragical sin hath made equal, 
One in transgression and one in remorse, — 

Bonds may be severed, but what were the 

sequel ? 

Hardly shall amity come of divorce. 

Let the dead past have a royal entombing, 
O’er it the future built white for a fane! 

I that am haughty from much overcoming 
Sue to thee, supplicate —nay, is it vain? 


Hate and mistrust are the children of blind- 
ness, — 
Could we but see one another, ’twere well! 
Knowledge is sympathy, charity, kindness, 
Ignorance only is feeder of hell. 
Could we but gaze for an hour, for a minute, 
Deep in each other’s unfaltering eyes, 
Love were begun —for that look would begin 
it— 
Born in the flash of a mighty surprise: 


Then should the ominous night-bird of error, 
Scared by a sudden irruption of day, 
Flap his maleficent wings, and in terror 
Flit to the wilderness, dropping his prey. 
Then should we, growing in strength and in 
sweetness, 
Fusing to one indivisible soul, 
Dazzle the world with a splendid complete- 
ness, 
Mightily single, immovably whole. 


Thou, like a flame when the stormy winds fan 


it, 
I, like a rock to the elements bare, — 
Mixed by love’s magic, the fire and the granite, 
Who should compete with us, what should 
compare ? 
Strong with a strength that no fate might dis- 
sever, 
One with a oneness no force could divide, 
So were we married and mingled forever, 
Lover with lover, and bridegroom with 
bride. 


Spectator. WILLIAM WATSON. 


THE BEAUTY OF WINTER. 


Our home in the midst of the Alps might be, 
And not on a Welsh hillside, 

And thousands of feet above the sea, 
Not close to its rippling tide; 


ENGLAND TO IRELAND, ETC. 


For the silent night, with a deep, deep snow 
Has covered the mo:mntains and dell, 
And a cold, clear air, where a breath doesn’t 
low, 
Has left the snow where it fell; 


And the fallow fields, and the littered yard, 
And the holes where they dig the peat, 
And all that the beautiful landscape marred 
Lie deep ’neath the snowy sheet ; 


And every rough corner is softly lined, 

And some grace and some beauty wins, 
For the snow covers gently, like Charity kind, 
A imultitude great of sins. 


The pine-trees that cover the mountain-sides 
And meet in the glen below, 

Stand moveless, until a breath decides 
They must let their burden go; 


As if pleased with the gift that the night has 
brought, 

Each holds it tenderly still, 

And jealously, lest a flake be caught 

If a breeze should pass from the hill. 


The sun, from behind the mountains, strews 
Their unwonted smooth white peaks 
With exquisite, dreamy, opal hues, 
And dazzling silver streaks ; 


And, high above all, the deep blue sky — 
We gaze in a dream of bliss! 

Oh! who would ask winter to pass them by 
If its days could be all like this? 
Sunday Magazine. JouHN HUTTON. 


ON A PICTURE. 


So late, so late! How fast the hours are fly- 
ing! 
How soon the world, and we therewith, 
grown older, 
Sink into shadow! Night winds, breathing 
colder, 
Their sad lament across the lake are sighing; 
O’erhead the melancholy seabird crying 
Sweeps westward; night rolls down the 
mountain’s shoulder; 
Scarce, should she come now, could mine 
eyes behold her, — 
Day dieth fast, and hope with day is dying. 
O horror of great blackness grimly falling ! 
No moon shall cleave thy blinding folds 
asunder, 
No star illuminate thy murky cope. 
O thou that tarriest, hear my passionate call- 
ing! 
But a brief space, no cry shall sound there- 
under: 
Still the light lingers, —is there yet a 
hope? 





Time. STEPHEN TEMPLE. 
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CABOT’S LIFE 


From The Quarterly Review. 
CABOT’S LIFE OF EMERSON.* 


To some Englishmen the name of Em- 
erson suggests little more than a curious 
chapter in the history of modern mysti- 
cism. To a large section of cultivated 
Americans, on the other hand, the philos- 
opher of Concord appears the most repre- 
sentative figure in their republic of letters, 
their most imaginative poet, their greatest 
teacher, their most vigorous and daring 
thinker, their most original writer. And 
their verdict is substantially correct. The 
estimate may appear excessive, but the 
exaggeration, if such there be, is prompted 
by true instincts of national gratitude. A 
glance at the movement which revolution- 
ized the intellectual and literary condition 
of America in 1830-40, and the unrivalled 
influence which Emerson exercised in 
promoting and directing that movement, 
will explain, if it does not justify, the ver- 
dict of his fellow-countrymen. 

In 1830 the United States were a 
crowded mart, a busy workshop, a bus- 
tling *change. The general standard of 
life was low. Several years later, thought- 
ful, spiritual-minded men, like Judd, still 
protested against the political, social, and 
religious vices which had corrupted the 
New England spirit, and seemed inex- 
tricably interwoven with public institu- 
tions. The brains of the country were 
attracted into channels of activity which 
were hostile to literature, philosophy, and 
art. Practical men, absorbed in business 
pursuits, hemmed in by objects of sense, 
regarding only immediate and obvious 
utility, had lost faith, if not consciousness, 
in the higher faculties of their moral and 
mental natures. They were more eager 
to get a living than to live. Those who 
had leisure or capacity for thought were, 


* 1. Life of Ralph Waldo Emerson. By James 
Elliot Cabot. 2 vols. London and New York, 1887. 

2. Works of R. W. Emerson. 6 vols. London, 
1884, 

3 Correspondence of T. Carlyle and R. W. Emer- 
son, London, 1883. 

4. The Dial. 4 vols. 

5. Life of R. W. Emerson. 
Holmes. London, 1885. 

6. In Memoriam R. W. Emerson. 
London, 1882. 

7. Transcendentalism in New England. By O. B. 
Frothingham. New York, 1876. 


Boston, 1840-4. 
By Oliver Wendell 


By A. Ireland. 
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like Irving, swept away by the tide of 
imitation, or, like Dana, crippled by 
dissatisfaction with their surroundings. 
Fashions, philosophy, literary tone, were 
borrowed from the Old World. Miss Edge- 
worth and Mrs. Trimmer fed the rising 
generation upon English conventionalities. 
Literature displayed the mediocrity of 
imitation rather than the natural charm of 
invention; Americans wrote from their 
memories ; they rebuilt the sepulchres of 
their fathers, not tenements for living 
men. They had no native standards. 
Washington Irving caught the graces of 
Addison, and national vanity satisfied 
itself with comparing Cooper to Walter 
Scott, or claiming for Bryant a rivalry 
with Wordsworth. An Alston might at- 
tempt the highest range of pictorial art; 
but both in painting and poetry American 
talent was attracted towards inanimate 
nature, and in neither field attained the 
most perfect form of expression. Neither 
painters nor poets penetrated from the 
form to the substance. A Bryant or an 
Innes might render into verse or upon 
canvas something of the rare fascination 
which is exercised by the stillness and 
solitude of forestlife. But, as a rule, both 
landscape painting and descriptive verse 
displayed little more than accurate mem- 
ory, patient observation, sensitiveness to 
beauty, selection of striking effects. In 
neither the one nor the other was there 
revealed that imaginative faculty which 
expresses ideal truth through the forms 
of nature, that high poetic vein which 
submits the shows of things to the desires 
of the mind. 

Industrialism and imitation were not 
more uncompromising in their hostility to 
independent culture than was Puritanism. 
In former generations religion had raised 
and elevated New England settlers, given 
strength to character, and fibre to morality. 
But the grim austerity of Calvinism had 
never smiled on art; it was iron in its 
discipline, stern and implacable in its 
doctrine ; it favored neither freedom nor 
variety of thought. Puritans, who were 
unclogged by formalism and unfettered 
by logic, might still soar upwards into the 
celestial regions of ecstatic faith; but as 
the lives of the emigrants had settled 
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down into prose, so the poetry of their 
religion had fled. Old ideas, passionate 
piety, and philosophical penetration met 
in conflict. Men became sceptics una- 
wares ; they doubted the basis of the faith 
to whose symbols they clung with des- 
perate tenacity. Religion’s claim to in- 
spiration was opposed to the dominant 
philosophy of Locke; Puritan asceticism 
revolted against the habits of a wealthy 
democracy. “The Scarlet Letter” re- 
veals the possibilities, if not the actualities, 
of the gloomy despotism, which frowned 
down amusement, carried its espionnage 
into private life, and darkened society with 
the grim shadow of ministerial tyranny. 
The inevitable reaction came. Formal, 
hard, external, it fell an easy prey to Uni- 
tarianism. But its successful rival was 
too dry and material to satisfy the higher 
needs of human nature. With all its 
clearness of thought, mental activity, and 
sincerity of intention, it had, in 1830, lost 
its spring. In ceasing to be aggressive, 
it ceased to be enthusiastic. It rose or 
fell to a dull level of respectability, on 
which a sense of propriety replaced reli- 
gious fervor. Thus the society of the 
country was industrial, utilitarian, fettered 
by conventionalities; its religion formal 
or rationalizing; its art unimaginative ; 
its literature imitative and pusillanimous. 

To change these unfavorable conditions 
was the object of Emerson’s teaching. 
Few men initiated a new departure with 
more conscious purpose. The text of his 
first sermon was * What is a man profited 
if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul?” The great end of every 
man’s life is the preservation of his indi- 
vidual mind and character. This lesson 
of private freedom is the essence of all 
his later utterances. ‘ Nature,” his first 
published composition, was a challenge to 
the Old World. In his thoughts on mod- 
ern literature (Dza/, October, 1840), the 
same note is struck; even Goethe fails to 
satisfy him, not only because of his artistic 
indifferentism, but because, in Emerson’s 
opinion, he never rose above the sphere 
of artistic conventionality. The addresses 
before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, and 
before the divinity class at Cambridge, 
produced a profound impression. The 
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first took his audience by storm. 


It was 
“an event,” says Lowell, “without any 
former parallel in our literary annals, a 
scene to be always treasured in the memory 
for its picturesqueness and its inspiration.” 
“ It has,” wrote Theodore Parker, who also 


heard it, “made a great noise ;” and he 


calls it “the noblest, most inspiring strain 
I ever listened to.” In after life he used 
‘to thank God for the sun, the moon, and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson.” Many Amer- 
icans of the present day have testified 
to the electric shock which these two 
addresses gave to society. They were 
everywhere discussed; they provoked 
numerous replies, created a species of 
panic among professors like Andrews 
Norton, and became the occasion of a 
heated controversy. Emerson alone took 
no part in this “ storm in a wash-bowl.” 
In these early productions Emerson 
sketched the teaching which he afterwards 
expanded, developed, and illustrated in all 
his subsequent lectures and essays. He 
is moved by the spirit of a new people. 
He is determined to see in the individual 
man of to-day the elements of all the great- 
ness, the germ of all the strength, that 
the noblest historical figures have dis- 
played. Each individual is the lord of 
circumstance, the maker of his character, 
the master of his fate. What Plato has 
thought, every one may think ; whata saint 
has felt, every one may feel. Names of 
power do not overawe Emerson ; he is not 
oppressed by the ruins of the Capitol. 
“« My giant goes with me wherever | go.” 
He regards the world with a new vision; 
he gives the living present precedence 
over the dead past ; the vital spark within 
his nation outweighs the most splendid 
dust of antiquity. He breathes the free 
air of the Western prairies. He eschews 
all alien or artificial inspirations, and 
studies the material which lies to his right 
hand and his left. He urges his coun- 
trymen to turn from the literature of sa- 
Jons to their own modes and customs of 
life, to contemplate the nature that is be- 
fore their eyes directly, and not through 
foreign spectacles. “ Here, on this rugged 
soil of Massachusetts, I take my stand, 
baring my brow in the breeze of my own 
country, and invoke the genius of my own 
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woods.” Not only is he national and the 
representative of a new people, he is also 
democratic in his mental attitude. The 
Puritans had preached the natural deprav- 
ity of man ; Emerson asserted his inherent 
worth. He taught that man was capable 
of self-government, that, if he were but 
true to himself, his future was serene and 
glorious. He insisted that every individ- 
ual human being might be, and ought to 
be, law, prophet, Church to himself. He 
endeavored to build up character by indi- 
vidual culture, to develop each man’s in- 
ternal resources so that they should re- 
quire no external aid, social or religious. 
He claimed for the individual mind a 
sovereign freedom of thought, a direct 
communion with the infinite mind. “The 
foregoing generations,” he writes, “ beheld 
God face to face ; we, through their eyes ; 
why should not we enjoy also an original 
relation to the universe? Why should 
not we have a poetry and philosophy of 
insight and not of tradition, and a religion 
by revelation to us and not the history of 
theirs?”’ It is this doctrine of self-reli- 
ance, illustrated by fresh examples, en- 
forced under new aspects, presented in 
different shapes, that forms the essence 
of his philosophy, and was repeated on 
every platform and reiterated in every 
essay. His teaching emphatically pro- 
tested against utilitarian ethics, against 
material philosophy, against formal reli- 
gion, against carefully cultured exotics 
which choked plants of native growth. 
Ecclesiastically and politically free, Amer- 
ica was still intellectually dependent. 
Emerson enlarged and illuminated his 
countrymen’s conception of national life, 
and gave to it an impulse and direction 
which it never lost. His words stirred the 
blood of his contemporaries like a bugle- 
call; the movement he promoted had its 
excesses and extravagances, but it was 
fresh, indigenous, national. In 1830 
America was intellectually a colony of 
England. Emerson’s writings and ad- 
dresses from 1836 to 1840 were the “ Dec- 
laration of Intellectual Independence.” 

lt would be absurd to say, that Emerson 
created an intellectual revival which had 
commenced in 1820; but he stimulated its 
progress, and, although he stood aloof 
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from some of its phases, he guided and 
steadied its course. Other influences 
were already at work to produce what may 
be called, without fear of provoking com 
parisons, the Elizabethan Age of Amer- 
ican literature. It was the springtime of 
national independence, and a stir was in 
the air. The !ong frost of custom was 
breaking up; society was preparing to 
bud and blossom with promise of varied 
fruit; men were learning to think for 
themselves. Bryant, Irving, Cooper, the 
profound mind of Channing, the richly 
flowered eloquence of Everett, had not 
created an American literature, but they 
had created an American audience for the 
discussion of every sort of topic from 
poetry to criticism. As broader fields of 
action opened out, as novel controversies 
occupied the press, as criticism analyzed 
the bases of classical or theological liter- 
ature, as science destroyed accepted fic- 
tions, fresh interests and theories collided 
with ancient creeds and institutions. The 
shock of new and old struck the spark of 
literary life. The revolution began with 
a change in metaphysics. Thinkers have 
been for centuries divided into idealists 
and sensationalists, transcendentalists 
and materialists. The one insists upon 
thought, will, and inspiration, the other 
on facts, history, circumstances ; the one 
starts from consciousness, the other from 
experience; the one treats the external 
world as the product of man’s thought, the 
other regards man as the product of the 
external world; the one exalts, the other 
decries mental abstractions; the one de- 
preciates, the other exaggerates matter; 
the one emphasizes the unity of reason, 
the other the variety of sense. From 
what has been already said of Emerson, 
itis obvious that he would throw all the 
weight of his genius into the scale of 
idealism. Stripped of its metaphysics, 
Transcendentalism represents the value 
of ideals in thought, morals, politics, and 
reform. Emerson traced the decadence 
of the human mind to the supremacy of 
the system of Locke. He deplored the 
loss of native force, of width of grasp, of 
depth of feeling, which had achieved great 
things in literature, art, and statesman- 
ship. Men could not think grandly so 
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long as they consumed their energies in 
thinking clearly. 

Home and foreign influences encour- 
aged the spread of Transcendentalism. 
The Old World, with its leisured, cultured 
classes, scarcely appreciates the difficulty 
of reconciling social conditions with high 
aspirations that is experienced in new 
worlds, where no shades soften the hard 
line which severs thought from action. 
Men are compelled to be either in the 
world or out of it; their sole claim to 
honor is their power to do the tangible 
work before them. Hence refined and 
cultivated Americans were predisposed in 
favor of a theory which made thinkers 
kings, and reduced the tumult of a life, 
which the nation accepted as the sole real- 
ity, into the unreal, shifting product of 
thought. Nor is it perhaps wholly fanci- 
ful to imagine, that the peculiar relations 
of man and nature influenced the desire 
to merge in unity that which could not be 
reconciled. Inthe New World the nine- 
teenth century stood vividly and sharply 
contrasted with antiquity; the primitive 
savage was confronted by the printing- 
press, the silence of the primeval forest 
was broken by the whirr of the last me- 
chanical invention. The two elements 
could not be harmonized, but they might 
be blended in that Absolute which Tran- 
scendentalists adored. Moreover, the na- 
tion had not lost the sentiment of religion. 
But the dominant philosophy had under- 
mined the foundations of theology; the 
axiom, “ Nihil est in intellectu nisi prius 
in sensu,” supplied no basis for faith, no 
assurance of the attributes or existence 
of God. The Transcendentalist met un- 
belief with new weapons. He insisted 
upon man’s communion with the super- 
sensible world, his power of spiritual per- 
ceptions, his intuition into that order of 
existence to which belong our absolute 
ideas of truth, justice, beauty, that sphere 
which lies beyond the region of empiric 
knowledge, and behind the horizon of the 
senses. The Americans were thus pre- 
disposed in favor of Transcendentalism by 
their external circumstances and their 
religious sentiment. Foreign influences 
tended in the same direction. Sweden- 
borg’s dazzling visions, Coleridge’s cloudy 
reveries, Carlyle’s denunciations of the 
present, combined to raise a rebellion 
against the deadly precision of analytic 
methods; the new bases for human 
thought, which were supplied by Kant, 
Jacobi, Fichte, Schelling, and by Cousin’s 
brilliant expositions of German philoso- 
phy, encouraged the reaction against the 
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sensational school; Herder’s “ Spirit of 
Hebrew Poetry,” Schleiermacher’s pro- 
tests against dogmatic religion, stimulated 
the effort to escape from intellectual bleak- 
ness into spiritual sunshine; Schiller, 
Richter, Novalis, and, above all, Goethe, 
from many different sides, added force to 
the recoil from the dominion of the senses, 
Scotch psychology, and practical mate- 
rialism. 

The passion for intelligible results, for 
facts which can be formularized, distin- 
guishes the system of Locke. If this 
feeling in excess leads to poverty and nar- 
rowness of thought, it has compensating 
advantages. Both its good and its bad 
side are illustrated by the Transcendental 
movement. A boundless future seemed 
to open before the new philosophers, 
1836-40 was the consulate of Plancus, a 
period to which many young Americans 
applied the lines of Coleridge, — 


Bliss was it in that hour to be alive, 
But to be young was ecstasy. 


The crust of society was broken up bya 
volcanic eruption of sentiment. The great 
wave of Romanticism reached America 
after its force was spent in Europe, but it 
gathered irresistible force as it crossed 
the Atlantic, or encountered less opposi- 
tion from past or present in its prepara- 
tions for the future. The movement was 
one of intellectual emancipation, but it 
also degenerated into every form of whim- 
sical aberration, into vague schemes of 
grandiloquent idealism, as well as into 
the dangerous inanities of spirit-rapping. 
Abandoning traditions, denying the guid- 
ance of history, Transcendentalists 
launched forth into the sea of life with no 
compass but their own opinions, and no 
rudder except theirinstincts. Men passed 
through “ moral phases ” with bewildering 
rapidity. And here, once more, the influ- 
ence of Emerson proved invaluable. His 
reputation has suffered by the association 
of his name with a local movement from 
which he really stood aloof. He rebuked 
alike the fanaticism of the Transcenden- 
talists and the Conservatives. His shrewd, 
vigorous, and well-balanced judgment gave 
an every-day meaning to their vague phil- 
osophies, and a practical turn to their 
aspirations ; he condensed, concentrated, 
and vitalized the thin, wandering vapors 
of their idealism. He saw keenly enough 
the extravagances and eccentricities of 
the Della-Cruscans, dilettanti, and philo- 
sophical dyspeptics, who called themselves 
his followers. His strong common sensé 
repudiated their abstention from the duties 
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of domestic and public life. He quietly 
ridiculed their determination to sit in cor- 
ners, and wait till the universe bade them 
work, and he refused to join in the Brook 
Farm experiment. At the same time he 
saw the value of this undisciplined enthu- 
siasm, and endeavored to divert it imto 
useful channels. And thus, indirectly 
through his influence, the abolition of 
slavery was proclaimed as a holy war, and 
the rights of women preached with the 
ardor of a crusade. 

We have endeavored to explain the po- 
sition which Emerson holds in the esti- 
mation of his countrymen. But unless 
another element is considered, we shall do 
injustice to Emerson and to the judgment 
of his admirers.- 


Sir Philip Sydney, the Earl of Essex, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, are men of great figure and 
of few deeds. We cannot find the smallest 
part of the personal weight of Washington in 
the narrative of his exploits. The authority 
of the name of Schiller is too great for his 
books. The largest part of their power was 
latent. This is what we call ‘‘ character ’? — 
a reserved force which acts directly and with- 
out means. 


In these words Emerson unconsciously 
discloses another part of the secret of his 
own influence. Inside and outside his 
books he was an impressive personality. 

In the intellectual history of the nine- 
teenth century, Emerson is not a man to 
be skipped. His position is in itself strik- 
ing —a solitary thinker contemplating the 
bustling throng of the most money-making 
nation in the world, a sage of pagan Greece 
travelling in the tram-cars of the nine- 
teenth century, or walking in the grove of 
Academus undisturbed by the whistle of 
the steam-engine, and, worthy of the age 
of Pericles, not unmanned by his philos- 
ophy. No one reads his books for the 
sake of clear, systematic, logical exposi- 
tions. But thousands who do not value 
his philosophy for itself, value it for the 
trains of thought which it awakens, the 
suggestions which he drew from it, the 
imagery with which he illustrated it, the 
inspiration of noble wishes and high aspi- 
rations which he made it breathe. So 
again he broke up the crust of association ; 
he presented new aspects of familiar ob- 
jects, treated old subjects of enquiry in 
novel relations, excited his hearers to 
fresh mental activity. But it was not, 
alone or in combination, the peculiarity of 
his position, nor the suggestiveness of his 
teaching, nor the stimulus which he gave 
to curiosity, that kindled in his audience 
new life, and imparted to them a subtle 
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change which made them better and 


greater men. He gave his thought, but 
he also gave his character, to his contem- 
poraries. With rare sincerity he bestowed 
upon the people what was in his heart and 
mind. ‘His words had power because 
they accorded with his thoughts, and his 
thoughts had reality and depth because 
they harmonized with the life that he 
always lived’”—so wrote Hawthorne in 
his fine apologue of “ The Great Stone 
Face,” which we may well believe to be a 
tribute to the genius of Emerson. He 
effected the intellectual emancipation of 
America as much by his example as by 
his teaching, by his impersonation of the 
unselfish search for truth, and of the un- 
satisfied craving for self-improvement, by 
the realized ideal which he placed before 
them of “ plain living and high thinking.” 
Thus it was that he was one of those men 
from whom virtue proceeded into others. 
Thus, too, he won the power to inspire, 
enkindle, and vivify, to communicate the 
confidence of hope and the passion for 
beauty which thrilled and vibrated through 
his own frame. The purity of his sensi- 
tive integrity seems never to have been 
marred even by childish weakness; no 
boyish error, no youthful indiscretion, has 
been laid to his charge. He would have 
been a wiser philosopher, and a profounder 
moralist, had he been less coldly and 
spontaneously upright. His own standard 
of duty was so high, that he could with 
safety follow his instincts. His character 
corrected his intellectual aberrations ; it 
ministered the antidote to the poison of 
his teaching. But it scarcely needs the 
example of a Shelley to prove the peril of 
Emerson’s maxim, “ Obey yourself.” If 
Emerson had had the passions of bad 
men, or if bad men adopted Emerson’s 
principles, the world would be a pande- 
monium. 

“ Great geniuses,” said Emerson, “ have 
the shortest biographies.” The loose 
generalization is characteristic; but the 
saying is eminently true of his own life, 
which has been admirably illustrated, from 
new, and hitherto inaccessible, sources, by 
Mr. Cabot, the title of whose excellent 
work heads this article. The blood of 
generations of “ painful preachers.” ran in 
Emerson’s veins. His grandfather built 
the Old Manse at Concord which proved, 
in other hands, asecond home to Emerson, 
and from which Hawthorne gathered his 
immortal mosses. His father, . William 
Emerson, was pastor of the first (Unita- 
rian) Church at Boston; and in that.city 
Ralph Waldo was born in 1803. 
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As a child Emerson held aloof from his 
contemporaries. 

When I was thirteen years old [he writes in 
his journal in 1839] my uncle, Samuel Ripley, 
one day asked me, ‘‘ How is it, Ralph, that 
all the boys dislike you and quarrel with you, 
whilst the grown people are fond of you?” 
Now I am thirty-six, and the fact is reversed; 
the old people suspect and dislike me, and the 
young people love me. 


“I don’t think he ever engaged,” so 
writes an old schoolfellow, “in boys’ 
plays ; not because of any physical ina- 
bility, but simply because, from his earli- 
est years, he dwelt in a higher sphere.” 
The “clearest recollection” of another 
schoolfellow “is that Emerson was singu- 
larly free from faults, and this was the 
substratum for his subsequent expansion 
in character and intellect.” Memories 
respecting the boyhood of eminent con- 
temporaries cannot always be trusted; 
recollections are unconsciously colored 
by subsequent achievements. We could 
almost hope that Emerson was not so 
white as he has been painted. But whether 
the wish is pious or the reverse, the char- 
acter of his life and thought confirms the 
impression which he left upon the contem- 
poraries of his boyhcod. Beyond doubt, 
his withdrawal from boyish pastimes and 
companionship deprived him of a valu- 
able education, encouraged his tendencies 
to excessive idealism, and fostered what 
he himself calls his “ cardinal vice of in- 
tellectual dissipation.” His natural faults 
as a thinker were confirmed by his early 
life. His reveries are not the aimless 
dreams of a recluse, for from this com- 
mon tendency of solitude he was saved 
by his practical sense. But he always 
lived in a world of principles rather than 
of facts. He is not firmly bent on making 
his meaning clear to men of action, exag- 
gerates the importance of his own mis- 
sion, fondles his crotchets and prejudices. 
So, too, he looks down upon the wind- 
swept regions of passion from a serene 
height of settled peace and marble self- 
possession. Knowing little or nothing of 
the remorse and retribution of depravity, 
standing at an austere distance from hu- 
man se he catches only an imperfect 
glimpse of the world’s misery, and under- 
estimates the mass of the world’s guilt. 
His eye, accustomed to peer through the 
mists of cloudland, often regards men like 
trees walking. 

His isolation and seclusion were exag- 
gerated by the circumstances of his studi- 
ous boyhood. Neither his father nor his 
mother were demonstrative towards their 
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children; it was the fashion of the day to 
conceal a real tenderness under a mask of 
austerity. His aunt Mary Emerson was 
the strongest influence of his early life. 
“She must always occupy,” wrote Emer- 
son, “a saint’s place in my household; 
and I have no hour of poetry or philoso- 
phy since I knew these things into which 
she does not enter as agenius.” But her 
pride in her nephew, as well as her fervid, 
enthusiastic nature, rather encouraged 
than checked the ardor of his studies. 
Poverty also contributed to isolate him 
from boyish companionship. In 1811 his 
father died, leaving behind him a widow 
and six children. The family was com- 
pelled to practise the most rigid economy. 
Ralph and his brother shared a greatcoat 
between them, so that they took turns in 
going out. The boys chopped wood, lit 
fires, laid tables, ran errands for their 
mother. They had but little leisure be- 
tween their school-hours and their house- 
hold work; their spare time was chiefly 
spent in reading improving books such as 
Jebb’s Sermons, Whelpley’s Historical 
Compend, and Rollin’s or Robertson’s 
Histories. But “ the iron band of poverty, 
of necessity, of austerity,” of which Emer- 
son speaks in his essay on “ Domestic 
Life,” strengthened the boy in frugality 
and self-denial. As a child of eight, he 
subscribed six cents to a circulating li- 
brary, and got from it the first volume of 
a thrilling novel. His aunt reproved him 
for spending money on such a luxury, and 
he never took out the second volume. 
The “ spiritual-looking ” child in “ blue 
nankeen,” who stood at the gate of his 
father’s house “to see what rude boys 
were like,” passed through school-life at 
Boston with the same character for 
faultlessness which he afterwards bore 
throughout life. In 1817 he entered Har- 
vard College. At college he still remained 
the same retiring, self-contained lad, an 
amused spectator rather than a sharer of 
the life around him, determined to keepin 
what he calls his “own coop, or tub, of 
observation.” He showed a considerable 
facility for verse-making, assiduously pol- 
ished his style, cultivated English com- 
position, and studied declamation and 
rhetoric. He was, in fact, preparing him- 
self to be a preacher. In mathematics he 
describes himself as “a dunce,” and in 
philosophy he made no progress. He had, 
however, made himself well acquainted 
with the English dramatists, and with 





poetry, especially in its by-paths. He had 
| also read widely in history and memoirs. 
| His instinct prompted him to slight the 
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exact sciences, but while he wept over 
the impossible analytical geometry, it also 
led him “to console his defeats with 
Chaucer and Montaigne, with Plutarch 
and Plato.” After he had graduated, he 
taught for some months in a school, stud- 
ied divinity, was “ approbated ” to preach, 
and in 1829 became the ordained colleague 
of Henry Ware in the second Unitarian 
Church of Boston. A year later, when 
Ware resigned, in order to become pro- 
fessor of pulpit eloquence at Harvard, he 
became sole minister. 

Thus far Emerson’s life had been singu- 
larly uneventful, and in outward circum- 
stances prosperous. Before he was thirty 
he had reached a high place in his profes- 
sion. He was already married. But in 
1832 came the one great crisis of his life. 
He determined to break off his connection 
with the Second Church, because he found 
himself unable to administer the commun- 
ion in the usual form. He was ready to 
continue his pastorate, if he might aban- 
don the use of the elements, and treat the 
rite as a mere commemoration. The 
church committee declined to make any 
change in the service, and Emerson there- 
upon resigned his office, though not his 
Unitarian orders. Although an extrava- 
gant idealist, he broke with his church 
from what his friends thought to be a 
Quakerish scruple upon an apparent point 
of form. But the event was only a symp- 
tom of a complete change which had taken 
place in his thoughts. His own saying, 
“Let every man be his own Church,” 
gives the key to the crisis through which 
his mind was passing. He rapidly ap- 
proaches the conclusion that all forms of 
faith, whether Calvinist or Unitarian, 
Christian or pagan, are imperfect ver- 
sions of the moral law, that souls are not 
saved in bundles, and that each individual 
man contains within himself all that he 
needs for self-government. So strongly 
did he feel this, that he seems to have 
been surprised at the decision of the com- 
mittee, and his farewell sermon hints his 
disappointment. 

I have no hostility to this institution; I am 
only stating my want of sympathy with it... 
As it is the prevailing opinion and feeling in 
our religious community that it is an indis- 
pensable part of the pastoral office to admin- 
ister this ordinance, I am about to resign into 
your hands the office which you have confided 
to me. 


The mental anxiety of this determina- 


tion, together with the shock of his wife’s 
death, injured his health. Change was 
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1832, he sailed for Europe. So far as his 
visit had any other purpose than the re- 
covery of his health, he came to study 
men not places, to see Landor, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Carlyle, rather than Rome or 
Oxford. “If Goethe had been still living, 
I might have wandered into Germany 
also.” But his conception of Goethe’s 
teaching did not satisfy his mind. He 
reproached him with seeking truth, not 
for its own sake, but for the enlargement 
of the truth-seeker; he found in him an 
artist rather than a man, a preacher of 
virtues which he did not practise. From 
Landor’s scholarly elegance he had learned 
the graces of composition; he had caught 
glimpses of truth from Wordsworth’s love 
of nature, Platonisms and ideal mysticism, 
from Coleridge’s insistence upon reason as 
the organ of absolute ideas, from Carlyle’s 
splendid rhetoric. These were the men 
who, with Swedenborg and the Quaker 
writers, had in different ways led him to 
detach religion from its forms, to rest 
faith on intuition rather than on any his- 
torical basis. At Florence he dined with 
Landor, and found him “noble and cour- 
teous, living in a cloud of pictures at his 
Villa Gherardesca.” At Highgate he had 
a most characteristic interview with Cole- 
ridge, “a short, thick old man, with bright 
blue eyes, and fine clear complexion.” 
The description of the conversation which 
followed is very humorous. For Cole- 
ridge Emerson had some contempt as well 
as much respect, because he endeavored 
to reconcile the ideas of the Anglican 
Church with absolute ideas. But it is 
difficult to see upon what principle Emer- 
son determined the truth of his own rejec- 
tion of all consistency and the falsity of 
Coleridge’s intellectual craving for unity. 
At Rydal Mount he paid a visit to Words- 
worth, a plain, elderly, “ white-haired man, 
not prepossessing, and disfigured by green 
goggles.” From Dumfries he drove to 
Craigenputtock, and “found the lonely 
house and desolate heathery hills, where 
the lonely scholar nourished his mighty 
heart.” “It was,” says Emerson, “a 
white day in my years;” on the other 
hand, Carlyle was touched and flattered 
by the visits of “this lonely wayfaring 
man.” The two became fast friends; 
their leading ideas were diametrically op- 
posed ; but the friendship, thus roman- 
tically begun, continued throughout their 
lives, 

In 1833 Emerson returned to America. 
He did not at once give up preaching ; 
but the platform and the lecture-room be- 





recommended, and on Christmas day, 





came more and more his pulpit and his 
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church. The subjects of his first two lec- 
tures were “ Water ” and “ The Relations 
of Man to the Globe,” strange topics for 
a man whose scientific reading, though 
extensive, was desultory. Yet the attrac- 
tion of the subjects is obvious to the 
Emersonian. “It is in my judgment,” 
he himself wrote, “the greatest office of 
natural science to explain man to himself. 
The knowledge of all the facts, of all the 
laws of nature, will give man his true 
place in the system of being.” The next 
two subjects are also eminently character- 
istic — “ Michael Angelo,” the universal 
citizen, the friend and brother of all who 
acknowledged the beauty that beams 
through universal nature, and “ Milton,” 
like himself a rebel against dogmatic 
belief, austerely great, inspired with the 
same passion for moral perfection. In 
1835 he married a second time, and settled 
at Concord, where 


once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 


Here he enjoyed seclusion and society ; 
he could haunt the solitudes of nature, 
and yet count among his friends the intel- 
lectual leaders of the day. From Con- 
cord he emerged to lecture throughout 
America, and gathered audiences not only 
among the cultured citizens of the East, 
but among the rough pioneers of civiliza- 
tion in the extreme West. He was, in 
fact, the creator of the “lyceum” system, 
In 1836 he published at Boston a little 
volume of less than a hundred pages 
called “Nature.” The quotation from 
Plotinus, which is prefixed as a motto, in- 
dicates the character of his recent reading, 
and prepares us for the tone of the essay. 
“ Nature” is a vivid, richly colored rhap- 
sody, a passionate hymn ot delight in the 
beauty of the outer world, and at the same 
time a most eloquent statement of ideal 
pantheism. It is the longest of his es- 
says, and the one which most nearly 
approached to a regular treatise. But it 
was twelve years before a first edition of 
twelve hundred copies had been sold. 
His success as a lecturer was more rapid; 
and it is from the delivery of two orations 
in 1837 and 1838 that we must date his 
extraordinary influence over his fellow- 
countrymen. “The American Scholar” 
was delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society; the address upon religion was 
to the divinity students of Cam- 

ridge. Henceforward his house at Con- 
cord became an American Mecca. Haw- 
thorne, sauntering by the indolent Assa- 
beth, saw the pilgrims flocking to it. 
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Young visionaries, to whom just as much 
of insight had been imparted as to make life 
a labyrinth round them, coming to seek the 
clue that should guide them out or their self- 
involved bewilderment; grey-headed theorists, 
whose system, at first air, had finally impris- 
oned them in an iron framework, travelling 
painfully to his door, not to ask deliverance, 
but to invite the free spirit into their thraldom, 


In “ Nature,” in his two addresses, and 
in many of his lectures, Emerson had 
taken his stand with the idealists against 
the materialists, with the Platonists 
against the Aristotelian. But he was a 
follower rather of Plotinus than of Plato. 
He advocated with all his force and elo- 
quence that @ prior? philosophy which 
makes man the measure and the sum ofall 
things. He insisted upon that intuitive 
insight into spiritual life, which is at once 
the channel of communication for absolute 
truths and absolute truth itself. This be- 
lief in intuition is the one theory by which 
he is completely dominated. He held that 
all the parts, particles, and varieties of 
nature and of man are one; that the laws 
of the universe are the same, both in na- 
ture and morals; that duty and chemistry 
correspond, as face to face in a mirror; 
that man does by knowledge what stones 
do by structure; that sentiment and will 
work in nature as irresistible laws. He 
starts from what is probably a philosophi- 
cal error ; he advances by means of a play 
on the word law, as though laws of math- 
ematics, of nature, and of morality, were 
in pari materia; and reaches a result 
which is deplorable in itself, and strikingly 
illustrates the danger which metaphysical 
enquiry possesses for illogical minds. To 
him it appeared that nature was the un- 
conscious expression, man the conscious 
development of the universal spirit; and 
that man is its channel of communication, 
and nature its dumb manifestation. He 
regarded this universal spirit, this over- 
soul, as subject and object, things seen 
and acts of seeing, spectacle and seer; as 
the supreme critic of the past, the only 
prophet of the future; as the essence of 
genius, of virtue, of life, of beauty, of 
goodness. By falling back upon our in- 
stincts we can, he argued, each for our- 
selves read the horoscope of the ages that 
are past and are to come. Through the 
instincts God still speaks, and has never 
ceased to speak to man. His revelation 
is not insular, limited, historical; it is 
universal, inexhaustible, perennial. The 
American of to-day stands in the same 
original relation to God as the Hebrew of 
antiquity. Each man therefore is a law 
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to himself, for God is in him, and he may, 
by absolute self-surrender to that primary 
wisdom which we call instinct, become 
not only God-like, but God. “The sim- 
plest person, who in his integrity worships 
God, becomes God.” Those who most 
perfectly obey the laws and conditions of 
their being enjoy the greatest measure of 
inspiration, because the walls of the senses 
are overthrown, and God’s breath moves 
freely without let or hindrance. It is this 
absolute obedience to a higher nature, 
this perfect harmony of being that, in 
Emerson’s view, made Jesus Christ the 
most inspired of seers and sages; but his 
inspiration differs in degree only, and not 
in mode or kind, from that of Moses, 
Zoroaster, or Socrates. 

To this insecure and dreary anchorage 
Emerson had struggled after leaving the 
Second Church at Boston. In its com- 
plete form, his theory was the fruit of 
much meditation, both in Europe and 
among the woods or ponds of Concord, 
and of eager study of ancient philoso- 
phers and their followers. Our present 
purpose is not to criticise his view of 
life, but to show how it aided him to ac- 
quire his unrivalled influence over his 
fellow-countrymen. 

Emerson was not studious of system, 
but his creed is no mere negation; it is 
agenuine belief. All that he says upon 
the subject bears the stamp of sincerity. 
He is above the meannesses of literary 
combat. His soul is in his gospel, and he 
writes as if the fate of empires trembled 
on his syllables. He does not preach the 
experience of another acquired at second 
hand, and vamped up with literary arti- 
fices to wear the appearance of novelty. 
Though it may have cost his peculiar tem- 
perament comparatively little to reach this 
vantage-ground, he yet has struggled, and 
has himself passed through an ordeal. It 
was the perpetual source of his fresh en- 
thusiasm and buoyant optimism, for if all 
regenerative power is within the soul 
itself, there is no need of the slow proc- 
esses of evolution. The transformation of 
the world may be to-morrow, nay, even at 
this very hour, It inspired his indestruct- 
ible faith in humanity, his infectious con- 
fidence in the future of America. He is 
convinced that the moral government of 
the world is divine, and that, in spite of 
all obstructions, man still pursues an on- 
ward, upward march. Every human be- 
ing, however degraded, was an imprisoned 
soul struggling to be free. And this con- 
viction he has expressed with character- 
istic exaggeration in the saying: “ The 
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carrion in the sun will soon convert itself 
to grass and flowers; and man, wherever 
thou seest him, whether on gibbets or in 
brothels, is on his way to all that is great 
and good.” It fostered his spirit of intel- 
lectual and religious independence. The 
moral sentiment is in his opinion the basis 
of all religion, and he urges the world to 
return to that foundation. He has alla 
democrat’s jealousy of any exclusive claim 
to revelation, and he taught his country- 
men to pay no false complaisance to reign- 
ing schools or the wisdom of antiquity. 
Let each scholar respect himself, stand on 
his own methods, and accomplish his own 
work, ‘Our day is come, we have been 
born out of the eternal silence; and now 
will we live —live for ourselves —and 
not as the pall-bearers of a funeral, but as 
the upholders and creators of our age.” 
“ Frater,” said Augustine, “noli putare te 
ipsam esse lucem.” No! cries Emerson, 
strength and light are in yourselves. “ We 
too must write Bibles.” His theory made 
him a democrat and a champion of repub- 
lican institutions, for his doctrine of self- 
reliance taught him to believe that all men 
were capable of self-government. Hold- 
ing as he did that America had her own 
individual part to play in the development 
of the common on of nations, he was 
both national and patriotic. On the other 
hand, he was cosmopolitan and catholic. 
Climate, race, color weighed as feathers 
in his scales, beside the man himself. 
Believing that absolute truth exists no- 
where save in the universal mind where 
all things are one, he was catholic in his 
acceptance of new ideas, in the stores of 
wisdom which he accumulated from east 
and west, from England, Germany, and 
Greece. He was also untrammelled in 
his freedom ; he was required to found no 
school of philosophy, to construct no sys- 
tem, to formulate no dogmatic beliefs, 
since no thought could comprehend, no 
system contain, no religion express, more 
than a partial version of truth. Finally it 
fanned his love of nature into a steady 
flame of rapturous passion. Musing on 
the resemblances between man and the 
outer world, reading in nature’s marvels 
analogies with his own higher self, study- 
ing in her laws the moral laws of humanity, 
he bathes his eyes in her light, exults in 
her triumphs, strains his ear to catch the 
music of her harmonies; he loses himself 
in her woods and among her mountains 
that he may there discover the union be- 
tween himself and her. And nature re- 
wards his enthusiasm by furnishing his 
most beautiful illustrations, suggesting his 
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subtlest imaginations, inspiring him with 
poetic insight, and, clasping him to her 
breast, warms into life his frosty intellect. 

Emerson’s creed is difficult to formu- 
late, because it was not intended to be 
systematic. He claimed to be a seer, not 
an architect. He himself warns us not to 
“set the least value on what I do, or the 
least discredit to what I do not, as if I 
pretended to settle anything true or false. 
I unsettle all things. No facts are to me 
sacred; none are profane; I simply ex- 
periment, an endless seeker, with no past 
at my back.” But the points on which we 
have dwelt run like threads of fire through 
the web of his loosely woven philosophy. 
His teaching was superficially antagonistic 
to the needs of the people, but essentially, 
in many respects, it exactly met the re- 
quirements of a young nation, dwarfed by 
the mighty literature of the past, fearful 
of its own judgment, masking its scepti- 
cism under adherence to forms, fettered 
by a mechanical theology, sensational 
metaphysics, and utilitarian ethics. Em- 
erson saw that men move in masses, in 
crowds, in herds; they think and observe 
by routine; their orbit of thoughts is de 
fined and circumscribed within a circle. 
He scorned the idea that the field of 
thought was already foreclosed, or that 
his contemporaries were born the slaves 
of alien opinion or of foreign custom. He 
strove to animate their moral courage, to 
induce them to think for themselves, and 
to use the achievements of past ages, not 
as fetters to freedom, but as instruments 
of fuller activity. He hoped that if once 
he could break down the despotism of 
modes, dogmas, schools —if he could 
but create the spirit of self-reliance — he 
would set the new world spinning on the 
path of progress. 

The key-note which he struck was taken 
up with enthusiasm. The public mind 
had been long prepared for the reception 
of the intuitional philosophy. Men were 
accepted as prophets in the new world, 
while England was doubtful of their cre- 
dentials as thinkers. Coleridge was, as 
he said himself, a great philosopher in 
America, though he was only a poor poet 
in England. America discovered the pow- 
ers of Carlyle, while he was still without 
honor in his own country. Emerson in 
1834 wrote a preface to an American edi- 
tion of “ Sartor Resartus,” which was sold 
before the various portions of the work 
had been gathered by any English pub- 
lisher from the scattered pages of Fra- 
ser’s Magazine. The romantic side of 
the movement is locally represented in| 
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Transcendentalism. Dickens, when in 
Boston, was given to understand that 
“whatever was unintelligible would cer- 
tainly be Transcendental ;” but he recog- 
nizes in those who belonged to this new 
sect “a hearty disgust of cant,” and adds, 
significantly enough, “If I were a Bosto- 
nian, I would be a Transcendentalist.” 
The enthusiasts of the movement differed 
on every topic except opposition to the 
old school. Some rejected, some ignored, 
all philosophy; others planted themselves 
on their instincts, and waited for the huge 
world to come round them. So diverse 
were their opinions that they were iron- 
ically called “ the Brotherhood of the Like- 
minded.” “There was,” says Emerson, 
“no concert. Perhaps they only agreed 
in having fallen upon Coleridge and 
Wordsworth, and Goethe, then on Carlyle, 
with pleasure and sympathy.” 

Some of the youthful vagaries of those 
who pursued the true and the beautiful, 
who said, when snow fell, “ I snow,” or, in 
a shower, “I rain,” were foolish enough. 
They may be left to the keen lash of 
Lowell, Hawthorne, and Holmes. Low- 
ell’s severe judgment on Margaret Fuller 
has been often quoted from the “ Fable 
for Critics.” Nathaniel Hawthorne laughs 
gently at the absurdities of the movement 
in his “Celestial Railroad,” in which 
Giant Transcendentalism, a huge amor- 
phous monster, speaking an unintelligible 
language, displaces Giant Pope and Giant 
Despair. Their excesses and extrava- 
gances provoked the caustic satire of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes : — 


With uncouth words they tire their tender 
ungs, 

The same bald phrases on their hundred 
tongues ; 

‘* Ever ’’ the ‘‘ages”’ in their page appear; 

‘* Alway ”’ the bedlamite is called a ‘‘ seer; ” 

On every leaf the ‘‘ earnest’? sage may scan, 

Portentous bore! their ‘‘ many-sided ’’ man, 

A weak eclectic, groping, vague, and dim, 

Whose every angle is a half-starved whim, 

Blind as a mole, and curious as a lynx, 

Who rides a beetle which he calls a ‘‘ Sphinx; ” 

And, oh! what questions, asked in club-foot 
rhyme, 

Of Earth the tongueless, and the deaf-mute 
Time! 

Here babbling insight shouts in Nature’s ears 

His last conundrum on the orbs and spheres; 

There Self-Inspection sucks its little thumb, 

With ‘‘Whence am I?” and ‘* Wherefore 
did I come?’”’ 

Deluded infants! will they ever know 

Some doubts must darken o’er this world be- 
low, 

Though all the Platos of the nursery trail 

Their ‘‘ clouds of glory ’’ at the go-cart’s tail? 
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The two most salient features in the 
Transcendental movement, the foundation 
of the Déa/ and the organization of Brook 
Farm, are too closely connected with Em- 
erson to be left unnoticed. 

The Déal was, in one sense, the short- 
lived periodical of a literary group in 
Boston, for the local Transcendentalism 
was little more than this. Carlyle com- 
plained of the magazine as unpractical, 
without anchorage in this present uni- 
verse. Emerson replies that it was so, 
because “all bright boys and girls in New 
England, quite ignorant of each other, 
take the world so.” This answer indi- 
cates the real interest of the Dial. It 
was not merely the organ of a coterie, but 
the representative of a fresh, indigenous, 
and thoroughly American movement. 
Through all the vapors of idealism shine, 
brightly enough, faith in ideas, belief in 
objects higher than those of sense, stren- 
uous assertion of the principle that the 
forms of one age are inadequate to express 
the wants of another, the conviction that 
commercial prosperity is not the only, or 
the highest, beatitude of man. The pro- 
spectus of the magazine was issued in 
May, 1840. It was continued quarterly 
down to April, 1844. For the first two 
years it was edited by Margaret Fuller, 
and after April, 1842, by Emerson. The 
first volume contains, among other articles, 
a mystical novel entitled, “ Ernest the 
Seeker ; ” the “ Orphic Sayings ” of Alcott, 
and “ Glimmerings,”” by some other seer ; 
essays on “Ideals in Every-day Life,” 
“The Act of Life,” “The Divine Pres- 
ence in Nature and in the Soul,” “ The 
Religion of Beauty ;” original poetry on 
such subjects as “The Sphinx,” “The 
Ideal,” ‘The True in Dreams; ” reviews 
of Jouffroy’s “Introduction to Ethics,” of 
Menzel’s German literature, with a spe- 
cial article on his view of Goethe, and of 
Brownson’s writings, with particular ref- 
erence to his religious novel, “Charles 
Elwood, or the Converted Infidel.” This 
epitome affords a fair sample of the gen- 
eral spirit and miscellaneous character of 
the contents. It is a pantheon, where its 
worshippers meet to read Hindu mythol- 
ogy and Chinese ethics, or sing hymns to 
Confucius, Zoroaster, Socrates, Goethe, 
Kant, Fichte, and Schelling. It contains 
much panegyrical, if not rhapsodical, criti- 
cism, the tone of which is admirably 
caught by Lowell in the “ Biglow Papers,” 
where Parson Wilbur provides, among his 
press notices, a review taken from the 
World- Harmonic- Aolian- Attachment. 
The fantastic spirit of German romance 
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breathes through many of the pages, and 
the most solid sense is to be found in the 
vigorous articles of Theodore Parker. 
Emerson contributed largely to the Déa/ ; 
some of his best-known poetry is to be 
found in its columns. But his letter to 
Carlyle seems to indicate the paternal 
attitude which he assumed towards the 
“bright boys and girls” who filled its 
pages, and he habitually spoke of it as 
Margaret Fuller’s magazine. Yet even 
the shallow affectation of its Orientalism 
and the vague obscurity of its mystic 
aspirations, were not without use as a 
protest against the tyranny of materialism, 

The mutiny took yet wilder shapes. 
The Brook Farm experiment proves the 
dominance of the utilitarian school, and 
the despair of those who had faith in some- 
thing beyond exchanges, and believed that 
the possession of ideas transcended the 
wealth of millionaires. It was anattempt 
to reconcile labor, capital, and culture, 
partly based on Fourierism, but still more 
on the general impulse to universal re- 
form. In 1842, avec une naiveté ravis- 
sante,a number of educated persons left 
the “world of institutions,” and recon- 
structed “the social order from new be- 
ginnings ” at Brook Farm. George Ripley 
was the founder of the association. It 
failed financially and socially. Hawthorne 
has suspended from it one of his finely 
woven idealized romances, and in his note- 
book has recorded his own experiences as 
a farm apprentice. No one who has once 
read will ever forget his initiation into the 
art of milking, and his prayer to heaven 
that he might not be allotted Miss Marga- 
ret Fuller’s Transcendental heifer, ‘* which 
is very fractious, and apt to kick over the 
milk-pail.” But, apart from the literary 
interest of the experiment, Brook Farm 
remains a striking episode in the history 
of the Transcendental movement in Amer- 
ica. “Notareading man in the commu- 
nity,” wrote Emerson in 1849, “ but has a 
draft of a new community in his waistcoat 
pocket.” Yet when, in 1841, he was asked 
to join the experiment, he refused. He 
was “resolved to live cleanly,” but he was 
only “gently mad” himself. He was 
keenly alive to the comic aspect of this 
paradise of shepherds and shepherdesses, 
which he describes as “a perpetual picnic, 
a French Revolution in small, an Age of 
Reason in a patty-pan.” Elsewhere he 
says that the married women were against 
it. “ The common school was well enough, 
but to the common nursery they had 
grave objections. Eggs might be hatched 
in ovens, but the hen on her account pre- 
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ferred the old way. A hen without her 
chickens is but half ahen.” Considerable 
pressure was put upon Emerson to join 
the association. It was hinted that his 
abstention might ruin the experiment. 
His letter of refusal brings out clearly the 
shrewd practical good sense of the Tran- 
scendental philosopher : — 
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I am in many respects placed as I wish to 
be . . . I cannot accuse my townsmen or my 
neighbors of my domestic grievances, only my 
own sloth and conformity. It seems to mea 
circuitous and obverse way of relieving myself 
to put upon your community the emancipation 
which I ought to take upon myself. 

The institution of hired service is to me 
very disagreeable. I should like to come one 
step nearer nature than this usage permits. 
But surely I need not sell my house and re- 
move my family to Newton in order to make 
the experiment of labor and self-help. I am 
already in the act of trying some domestic 
and social experiments which would gain noth- 
ing. 

Stress has been laid upon the Déa/ and 
Brook Farm for two reasons. In them is 
concentrated the scanty romance of Emer- 
son’s career, and they afford the opportu- 
nity to insist upon his real attitude towards 
a local phase of the Transcendental move- 
ment, with which his name is often exclu- 
sively and prejudicially associated. The 
zsthetic mysticism of the Déa/, the whim- 
sical vagary of Brook Farm, were signs 
of a general fermentation. Mesmerism, 
chiromancy, spiritualism, phrenology, ani- 
mal magnetism, Marat democrats, fur- 
nished ingredients for the bubbling caul- 
dron. Alcott’s “potato gospel,” or the 
“Second Advent,” were only signs of a 
general movement which found its noblest 
embodiment in the abolition of slavery. 
In 1840-1 a convention for universal re- 
form was assembled at Chardon Street, 
Boston, a motley group, to quote Emer- 
son’s own list, of “madmen, madwomen, 
men with beards, Dunkers, Muggleto- 
nians, Come-outers, Groaners, Agrarians, 
Seventh-day Baptists, Quakers, Abolition- 
ists, Calvinists, Unitarians, and Philoso- 
phers.” The value of a man like Emerson 
was at such a crisis incalculable. A 
recognized leader in the movement, he 
encouraged, while he disciplined, its en- 
thusiasm. He preached his gospel every- 
where that it is more true and noble to 
live than to think; he discountenanced 
the withdrawal from public and domestic 
duties ; he protested against a life of mere 
abstraction. To the young Americans, 
who, educated above the work of their 
times, and keenly critical of their sur- 
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roundings, flocked to Europe to find an 
object in life, he addressed himself with 
earnest eloquence. He pointed out the 
folly of a youth of noble aims finding no 
field for his energies, “ while the colossal 
wrongs of the Indian, of the negro, of the 
emigrant, remain unmitigated, and the 
religious, civil, and judicial forms of the 
country are confessedly effete and offen- 
sive.” His example was the exact coun- 
terpart of his precepts. A daring idealist 
and a worshipper of solitary nature, he 
failed in none of his relations as a son, a 
husband, a father, a friend, a neighbor, and 
a citizen. 

There is little to record in the remain- 
der of Emerson’s career. In 1838 he was 
living at Concord upon an income of about 
500/. a year. The inmates of his home 
were his mother, “whitest, mildest, most 
conservative of old ladies, whose only ex- 
ception to her universal preference for old 
things is her son;” his wife Lidian, “an 
incarnation of Christianity;” his son 
Waldo, “a piece of love and sunshine, 
well worth my watching from morning to 
night.” In 1841 his boy died. 


You can never sympathize with me [he 
wrote to Carlyle]; you can never know how 
much of me such a young child can take away. 
A few weeks ago I accounted myself a very 
rich man, and now the poorest of all. What 
would it avail to tell you anecdotes of a sweet 
and wonderful boy, such as we sadden and 
solace ourselves with at home every morning 
and evening? 


His grief proves that depths of tender- 
ness were hidden under a passionless 
exterior. Nearly the last connected words 
which Emerson spoke on his own death- 
bed, forty-one years later, were, “ Oh, that 
beautiful boy!” 

The death of his son is almost the on!y 
interruption to the serenity of his une- 
ventful life. His fame as a teacher grew 
through his lectures and essays till it 
crossed the Atlantic. In 1847 he was 
invited to read a series of lectures before 
the Mechanics’ Institutes of the Northern 
and Midland Counties. He accepted the 
invitation, and collected the results of his 
keen-sighted observation in the volume of 
“English Traits.” Mingled with some 
good-humored criticism, marred by his 
habitual tendency to loose generalization 
and exaggeration, is a generous apprecia- 
tion of the national character. Some of 
the points, on which he dwelt with most 
emphasis in 1847, can be traced with diffi- 
culty in 1888. He praises the English- 
man’s love of plain dealing, his faith ina 
hand-to-hand trial of strength without trick 
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or stratagem, his realistic application of 
logic, his belief in the existence of two 
sides to every question, his resolution to 
see fair play, his dislike to vaporing and 
sentimentalism. In Emerson’s pages it 
was not only profitable, but pleasant, to 
“see ourselves as others see us.” If that 
keen-sighted observer visited England to- 
day, what would be his impression of our 
shoddy manufactures, our indecision, irres- 
olution, and sentimentalism, our cynical 
disavowal of fair play in politics or trade, 
our delight in fine phrases and vapid ver- 
biage, our worship of the art of words for 
its own sake, our incapacity to apply logic 
as a means to a practical end? Emerson 
lived to visit England a third time, but 
the remaining circumstances of his life 
present little important matter and may 
be rapidly dismissed. 

On his return to America in 1848 Em- 
erson resumed his lectures and literary 
work. He had never identified himself 
with narrow party questions; but the na- 
tional crisis, which led up to:the civil war, 
forced him more frequently oa to the 
platform. He had beena consistent cham- 
pion of negro emancipation, though his 
own suggestions for the solution of the 
difficulty were impracticably optimistic. 
He proposed to buy the slaves from the 
planters, and he expected that two thou- 
sand millions would be enthusiastically 
contributed for the purpose. Both in 
prose and verse he was an enthusiast for 
practical and ideal liberty. Nor was his 
patriotism less fervent than his philan- 
thropy, and his idealism. It was Emerson 
who said that John Brown of Harper’s 
Ferry had consecrated the gallows, and 
who delivered the finest eulogy on the 
death of Lincoln. Whenever he descended 
from his intellectual throne to speak on 
grave national issues, his advice was 
weighty, and his utterances expressed in 
fewest words the aptest truths. His pithy 
sayings passed from mouth to mouth and 
could not be put aside. His influence 
widened as men learned to value, not only 
the brilliancy of his intellect, but the bal- 
ance of his judgment. In 1872, his house, 
which he had occupied for thirty-six years, 
was burnt down. It was rebuilt by his 
fellow-townsmen during his third absence 
in England; but his nerves never recov- 
ered the shock. The following year he 
was nominated for the lord rectorship of 
Glasgow University, and polled five hun- 
dred votes against the seven hundred 
recorded for Lord Beaconsfield. 

Towards the close of his life his mind 
and memory began to fail, When Mr. 
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Moncure Conway met him at Longfellow’s 
funeral, his mind was almost a wreck. 
Twice he rose from his seat, looked ear- 
nestly at the poet’s familiar features, and 
finally said to a friend at his side, ‘‘ That 
gentleman was a sweet, beautiful soul, but 
I have entirely forgotten his name.” A 
few weeks later, on the 27th of April, 
1882, Emerson died. 

Emerson’s undoubted influence in sug- 
gesting thought and inspiring noble ideals 
of life has been already considered. This 
power constitutes, in our opinion, his 
highest title tofame. But it remains also 
to consider Emerson’s more permanent 
claims to immortality as a poet, a philoso- 
pher, and a writer. Specialists will prob- 
ably dispute his title in each respective 
field. But, in our opinion, he cannot be 
excluded from any one of the three cate- 
gories. 

In a recent number of this review,* we 
indicated our view of Emerson’s rank 
among the poets of his country and of the 
century. We have little to add to that 
criticism, to which the reader is referred. 
It would be a thankless task to dwell on 
the obvious faults of a verse-writer, whose 
poetical insight and rich suggestiveness 
are patent and undeniable. His poetry is 
of the head rather than of the heart; ideas 
not actual life, man not men, are his prov- 
ince. He has no studies of character, and 
never writes of events. His sympathies 
are high and narrow, rather than broad 
anddeep. On the other hand his peculiar 
gifts are delicate appreciation of the sen- 
timent of nature, perception of spiritual 
analogies and correspondences, subtlety 
of insight into the problems of human 
destiny. But he remains, in our opinion, 
rather poetical than a poet. As he phi- 
losophized like a poet, so he wrote verse 
like a philosopher. His poetry, in fact, 
consists either of description or of spec- 
ulation. In this latter field it is the dis- 
tillation of his prose philosophy. The four 
lines from his “ Voluntaries ” breathe the 
very essence of his teaching both in prose 
and verse :— 


So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 

So near is God to man, 

When Duty whispers low, Zhou must, 
The youth replies, 7 can. 


The poetical specialist denies Emer- 
son’s claim to be a poet, and the philosoph- 
ical specialist equally disputes his title of 
a great thinker. If continuity or system 
are essential to thought Emerson cannot 


* October, 1887. American Poetry, pp. 377-3. 
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pass muster. His philosophy marks, but 
does not make, an epoch. No one was 
more keenly alive to his inconsequence 
than himself. In his journal he wrote : — 


If Minerva offered me a gift and an option, 
I would say, Give me continuity. I am tired 
of scraps. Ido not wish to be a literary or 
intellectual chiffonnier. Away with the Jew’s 
rag-bag of ends and tufts of brocade, velvet, 
or cloth-of-gold, and let me spin some yards 
or miles of helpful twine; a clew to lead to 
one kingly truth; a cord to bind wholesome 
and belonging facts. 


The position of a philosopher has been 
claimed for him by his admirers, but it is 
one which Emerson never claimed for him- 
self. To him system savored of charla- 
tanism. He is only a philosopher in the 
broad sense in which the word may be 
used of Montaigne. He was in fact thor- 
oughly imbued with the philosophical 
spirit, but he abjured system because it 
narrowed sympathies, and he admired 
Plato because his balanced soul could see 
the different sides of every question. His 
own thought is in a perpetual state of 
flux; he recognises good in idealists and 
realists, in Transcendentalists and uni- 
versal sceptics, in men of action and Orien- 
tal mystics. Each had seized and embod- 
ied some portion of truth. A mind so 
constituted might be philosophical, but it 
does not belong to the philosopher. 

He was a man of independent, rather 
than original, thought ; he combines rather 
than invents. Perhaps this form of orig- 
inality is the only form still open to the 
heirs of the ages. He defends plagiarism, 
because “ As every house is a quotation 
out ofall forests and mines and stone quar- 
ries, so every man is a quotation from all 
his ancestors.” He depreciates so-called 
originality, and considers that assimilat- 
ing power, as distinct from assimilating 
knack, differentiates the man of genius 
from the man of talent. The inventor 
alone knows how to borrow. His own 
practice illustrates his remark. With 
Catholic eclecticism he passes through 
the crucible of his mind ideas of all ages 
and every clime; but they emerge from 
the process changed, modernized, and 
adapted to the wants of a New World. 
He deals with the familiar counters of 
thought; but they bear new values and 
are stamped with his own superscription. 





He sets up no new, and destroys no old, 
landmarks of philosophy, but all are | 
shifted. He neither followed nor founded 


a school ; he uses the language and thinks | 
the thoughts of all, but he adopts the views | 


of none. As with his intellectual process,| Emerson himself never attempted, and 
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so with his intellectual influence. It is 
impossible to tell his followers by their 
literary walk. He held aloof from Emer- 
sonian Societies, and urged every man to 
preserve his own individuality. Hence 
his general influence on literary aim, char- 
acter, or style, cannot be traced. He was 
a source of living energy in wide fields of 
thought; but while Curtis, Clough, Mar- 
garet Fuller, Higginson, Lowell, Sterling, 
Theodore Parker, Thoreau, Winthrop, 
and Whitman, acknowledged their debt to 
Emerson, none of them became his imi- 
tators. 

He presents his thoughts in broken 
lights, attempts to excogitate no system, 
habitually sacrifices unity to richness of 
detail. He proposes no object, sustains 
no argument, gives the pros and cous with 
the same apparent earnestness. Beyond 
the points on which we insisted in the 
earlier portions of this article, it is diffi- 
cult to be sure of his general drift. Like 
nature, he is one thing to-day, another to- 
morrow; his conceptions vary with his 
moods. He declares himself free of the 
universe, and condemns a foolish consist- 
tency as the hobgoblin of littie minds. 
He claims and freely exercises the right 
to contradict himself. He opens upon his 
readers flashes of startling conjecture, and 
sallies forth in one direction, often only to 
reappear in the opposite. “I delight,” 
he says, “in telling what I think; but if 
you ask me why I dare say so, or why it is 
so, I am the most helpless of mortals.” 
He called himself an idealist, his enemies 
called him a mystic; in our opinion he is 
neither. He is not a Platonic idealist, for 
he prefers ecstasy to dialectics, reveres 
the Oriental mind, and believes in the in- 
effable union of God and man in every act 
of the soul. Neither is he a mystic in 
the ordinary sense of the word; for not 
only does he, like many mystics, despise 
theurgy, but he also disdains authority, 
denounces fatalism, and vehemently as- 
serts individuality. But his view of nature 
combines elements of both schools. He 
idealizes physical science into religion. 
He regards evolution as the supreme law 
of nature, and the production of higher 
forms of life, the “ man-child” that is to 
be “the summit of the whole ” as its final 
cause. But of the primordial power which 
thus directs every change towards prog- 
ress, he affirms nothing. God was one 0 
his ideas; but he held it to be impossible 
to find logical proof of physical facts. 
“ The spiritual is its own evidence.” 

It would be an idle task to attempt what 
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build up a consistent scheme of Emer- 
sonian philosophy. The value of his 
thought consists, not in system, or in 
idealism, or in pantheism, but in subtle 
suggestiveness, fertilizing and stimulating 
influences, unvarying affinities with all 
that is noble and true, and that happ 
combination of spiritual forces which 
leaves us more hopeful of the future, and 
more contented in the present. But two 
points may appear to call for brief men- 
tion, —his attitude towards religion, and 
his relation towards Carlyle. 

On the first point some misconception 
exists. Emerson regarded Christianity 
as the most wonderful fact of history; but 
he traced its origin to a sentiment of trust 
in the Eternal which belongs to no age or 
race. Hence he refused to accept its his- 
torical basis. He treats claims of author- 
ity as challenges to his personal freedom, 
and, in order to assert his independence, 
rides rough-shod over convictions which 
are cherished by thousands. But his 
general tone towards religion is, on the 
whole, essentially reverent. Sometimes 
he assumes an air of pa‘ronage towards 
sacred subjects, and treats sacred names 
with a flippant disrespect; but these ex- 
ceptions are rather taults of- style and 
manner than of mind or heart. From the 
Puritans he differed essentially, yet he 
respects their grim earnestness and hovers 
respectfully about their retiring footsteps. 
He was very far from orthodox, yet he 
acknowledged the vital truth of the prin- 
ciples of Christianity. “I believe,” he 
says, “the Christian religion to be pro- 
foundly true, — true to an extent that they 
who are styled its most orthodox defenders 
have never, or but once or twice in a life- 
time, reached. I am for the principles ; 
they are for the men.” He believed that 
truth was narrowed by religious dogmas; 
his object was to expand and unfold the 
beauty of the flowers that seemed to him 
to lie petrified in stony traditions. Even 
had he believed Christianity to be a delu- 
sion, he would have been slow to declare 
his loss of faith. 


It were needless, perhaps mischievous, to 
shock the settled faith of others. Let them 
gradually find out the defect, and not perhaps 
till new and real stays and supports shall 
appear to take their place. No good man 
vaunts disbelief, but only aims to put a real 
motive and law in the place of the false ones 
removed. 


_ Carlyle and Emerson invited compar- 
ison by editing each other’s works; but 
they should rather be contrasted than 
compared. Both are dreamers, but Em- 
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erson is an optimist, ae a pessimist. 
Both were Trancendentalists in philoso- 
phy, and here Carlyle is strongest, while 
Emerson is weakest. Emerson misses 
his mark, because he aims too wide. Car- 
lyle, on the other hand, strikes with tre- 
mendous force to the core of the subject. 
Carlyle shunned, Emerson studied, all the 
practical movements of the day. Emerson 
desired freedom in the abstract, Carlyle 
cared only that men should be strongly 
governed. Carlyle detested shams, but 
he did not share Emerson’s passion for 
genuineness, Emerson advocated human 
development through liberty, Carlyle un- 
der authority. The one is quick to dis- 
cover, the other to disparage, new genius. 
Emerson exhorts to self-reliance, Carlyle 
to hero-worship; the one is hopeful, the 
other despondent, of human potentialities. 
Emerson looks forward with calm confi- 
dence to the future; he believes that a 
noble nation may ennoble the ballot-box ; 
he never advocates reaction, or despairs 
of reform and progress. Carlyle instinc- 
tively dwells on the dark side of things, 
and buries his gift of prophecy in the 
grave of history. His almost savage 
strength of feeling sank into the morose- 
ness of despair; sombre, melancholy, 
without faith in his mission, and hopeless 
of credence, he is the merciless, yet piti- 
ful, revealer of folly to itself; his humor 
is tragic in its pathos ; the past is his only 
solace, and scorn the only styptic for his 
bleeding heart. Both are in a sense biog- 
raphers. Carlyle is a great artist working 
out the character of his hero in action, 
detesting abstractions and delighting in 
details and dates, painting a life portrait 
with a barbaric strength of coloring, and 
filling in his canvas with scenery, costume, 
and accessories. Emerson is.not a color- 
ist, but a generalizer and abstract thinker ; 
he never groups or colors, or shows his 
figures in moving life, but he seizes upon 
this central idea, which dominated the 
man and his work, and proceeds outwards 
from cause to effect, barely touching the 
external life of his subject. He is not 
a painter, but a sculptor; still life and 
repose are his province. Emerson is 
statuesque, Carlyle picturesque; the one 
soliloquizes, the other dramatizes. In 
style again they are essentially different. 
Carlyle is incomplete, fragmentary, and 
often grotesque. Emerson is easy, grace- 
ful, and sometimes self-complacent. Car- 
lyle’s meteoric flashes are wild and 
grand; Emerson’s cabinet’ of gems is 
coldly finished, and exquisitely polished. 
In character again they differ. Emerson 
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is patient, enduring, suave; Carlyle is | 


impatient, domineering, aggressive. 


Emerson reached his serene vantage- 
ground apparently without an effort, Car- 
lyle’s desperate struggles never lift him 
from the valley of the shadow of death. 
Is Emerson a great writer? Here, too, 
specialists in style might deny his title. 
His epigrams, aphorisms, and antitheses, 
are terse, trenchant, penetrating ; but they 
require relief. A continuity of electric 
shocks becomes wearisome, and perpetual 
jerks create a longing for repose. The 
same inability or disinclination to create 
artistic wholes, which is the flaw both in his 
poetry and his philosophy, mars the beauty 
of his prose style. Taken separately, his 
sentences are exquisitely finished by a 
master of language, but in combination 
they are as scrappy as patchwork. Emer- 
son is at no pains to weave a perfect robe 
for his thought; he is content with a book 
of patterns. But critics are apt to forget 
that the form of expression is perfectly 
adapted to the matter. His style lacks 
continuity, because his thought is not con- 
secutive, nor his method dialectical. His 
object is to convey a portion of some.truth 
with such point, as to compel us to think 
on the remainder. He does not employ 
the methods of logic, and rarely conde- 
scends to give reasons. He refuses to 
prove, and is content to announce; he 
never explains, but trusts to affirmations. 
His sentences convey detached observa- 
tions, independent propositions, sweeping 
generalizations; each stands on its own 
merits, each must be taken by itself. He 
works by surprises. He startles and ex- 
cites, but he does not teach; and he loves 
paradox, contradiction, exaggeration, be- 
cause they are the best weapons for his 
purpose. Other defects in his style may 
be similarly explained, though they de- 
serve to be more strongly reprehended. 
He has the curiosa felicitas of quotation 
which belonged to Sir Thomas Brown, and, 
like him, he is one of those wayward fitful 
thinkers who suggest reflection under what 
seems an idle play of the imagination. 
But his allusions are often far-fetched and 
even pedantic. He is not always scrupu- 
lous of his means to arrest attention. 
Thus he resorts to a studied quaintness 


The | 
one practised, the other preached, the | 
duty not to argue with the inexorable. | 
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there he is flippantly irreverent. But these 
defects are only occasional flaws in pages 
of brilliant writing. 

Emerson’s method of working encour- 
aged the broken and fragmentary form of 
this style. He jotted down his separate 
perceptions, quotations, and reflections 
which his reading suggested in common- 
place books. When he wrote on any 
given subject, he worked up the material 
which he had thus collected. Hence his 
essays resemble a necklace of half-strung 
pearls, a faintly patterned mosaic of de- 
tached gems and crystals of aphorism, 
The practice seemed to grow upon him, 
“ Nature,” his first published work, is his 
most finished and systematic treatise; it 
also affords the best illustration of his 
more continuous style. His later essays 
are condensed, not exuberant, austere 
rather than florid, no longer picturesque 
or emotional, but intellectual and oracular. 

Emerson is a brilliant essayist. His 
stream of thought, fresh in expression, 
pure in fancy, limpid in phrase, flows 
through pages that gleam with the spark- 
ling products of penetrating insight, and 
glow with the golden fruit of varied read- 
ing. His aphorisms compress into a 
pointed phrase masses of keen observa- 
tion, and show rare powers of drawing 
new lessons from life, and special gifts of 
distilling their essence into shrewd saws, 
His essays form a medley of strikingly 
original thought and paradoxical conun- 
drums, facts and sophisms, truisms and 
revelations. Here a page of “ proverbial 
philosophy” is followed by a page of 
poetry which is lit up with fine moral dis- 
tinctions, and sentences which burn them- 
selves in upon the memory. His criticism 
is often unsurpassed for its penetration, 
but, like all his work, it is singularly un- 
equal. His passion for epigrams too often 
betrays him into exaggeration, his impa- 
tience of reservations into caricature, his 
parade of independence into violence. As 
he has no defined ethical ideas, so he has 
no well-marked critical standard. The 
want not only mars his style, but vitiates 
his judgments. 

A teacher with unequalled power of 
inspiration, a poet with rare gifts of imag- 
inative insight, a subtly suggestive thinker, 


| a writer whose phrases have enriched the 
| proverbial currency of the world, a brilliant 
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the one side he appears rash, superficial, 
inconsistent, inconclusive; on the other, 
he is courageous, comprehensive, bracing, 
practical, Everything which he said or 
wrote was inspired by the nobles‘ pur- 
pose. His voice was always heard on the 
side of truth, justice, and liberty. To 
English readers he will never become a 
classic because of his aggressive indepen- 
dence, but all can value his love of truth 
and his lofty ideal of moral beauty. Many 
years ago, Matthew Arnold wrote a sonnet 
on Emerson’ s essays, which complains of 
the neglect of his teaching : — 


‘*O monstrous, dead, unprofitable world, 

T'iat_thou canst hear, and hearing, hold thy 
way. 

A voice oracular hath peal’d to-day, 

To-day a hero’s banner is unfurl’d. 

Hast thou no welcome?’’ So I said. 

Man after man, the world smil’d and pass’d 
by; 

A smile of wistful incredulity, 

As though one spoke of noise unto the dead; 

Scornful, and strange, and sorrowful; and full 

Of bitter knowledge. Yet the Will is free; 

Strong is the Soul, and wise, and beautiful; 

The seeds of godlike power are in us still; 

Gods are we, Bards, Saints, Heroes, if we 
wili. 

Dumb judges, answer, truth or mockery ? 


Ordinary men resent the inadequate solu- 
tion of difficulties that deems itself ade- 
quate, and feel that for a few cold intellects 
constituted like himself, Emerson may be 
aguide. His studied calm and polished 
embellishments of style are not the char- 
acteristics of a man who utters burning 
thoughts that have consumed his own 
soul, or speaks of passions that he strug- 
gles to repress, or reveals truths which 
his mind has reached after long years of 
doubt and difficulty. But those who re- 
ject his moral teaching cannot fail to recog- 
nize the nobility of his example. “Iam 
striving with all my might,” said Plotinus, 
as his soul was departing, “to return the 
divine part of me to the Divine Whole 
who fills the universe.” This was the 
purpose of Emerson’s life. Nor is it 
strange that his nation should treasure 
the memory of the man, who helped to 
— a glow and warmth over grey reali- 
ties of life, to save his countrymen from 
absorption in mechanical pursuits, to give 
the New World literary and intellectual 
independence, in a word, to leaven society 
with the elements which a young country 
most urgently requires. In a period of 
great unrest America beheld, to quote the 
words of Hawthorne, “ through the mid- 
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fire as a beacon burning on a hilltop, and, 
climbing the difficult ascent, looked forth 
into the surrounding obscurity more hope- 
fully than before.” 





From Temple Bar. 
THE FIVE HORSESHOES. 
A REMINISCENCE OF THE ROAD. 


** From the top of the Royal Defiance 
Jack Adams, who coaches so well, 
Put me down in those regions of science, 
In front of the Mitre Hotel.’’ 


“ AH, well! I suppose you fellows have 
all the best of it; you run about here, you 
run about there, you think nothing of a 
railway journey ; run up from London to 
York, for instance, in about as many hours 
as it used to take us days. My race is 
pretty well run,” continued the speaker, a 
tall, slight, aristocratic-looking old man; 
“but I doubt if you ever have the adven- 
tures on your travels that used to charac- 
terize the old coaching days.” 

“Oh, come, I say, Sir Henry, things at 
times get pretty lively in a railway train 
all the same; allow me to remind you of 
the case of Lefroy. That was a trifle 
more excitement than most of us would 
care about.” 

“A commonplace brutal murder,” re- 
torted Sir Henry Hayling contemptu- 
ously ; “nothing like so picturesque as 
when her Majesty’ s mail used to be 
stopped by one of the knights of the road, 
and the guard with his blunderbuss, and 
the highwayman with his pistols, ex- 
changed compliments.” 

“Well! there was the murder of Mr. 
Briggs,” exclaimed another of the deni- 
zens of the smoking-room ; “but I sup- 
pose you will retort upon me, just as you 
did upon Jim Bolton, that Miiller’s was a 
commonplace crime.” 

“ Quite so, Talbot,” rejoined the baro- 
net; “the opportunity for robbery came 
in each case to a needy man, who found 
it necessary to commit murder to obtain 
the plunder he coveted ; but did either of 
you in your own experience ever meet 
with a genuine adventure by rail ? ” 
Talbot shook his head. 

“IT was in a railway accident once,” 
said young Bolton musingly. “I was a 
little cut myself, and there were two or 
three people badly hurt. I thought it was 
a great bore, but | can’t call it much of an 
adventure.” 





hight of this moral world, his intellectual 


“Come, Sir Henry,” interposed Talbot, 
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“suppose you tell us a story of your old 
coaching days—a personal one, please. 
You know you are a born narrator.” 

The baronet smiled. He enjoyed a 
reputation as a raconteur, and rather 
prided himself upon it. 

“I have got to the age,” he said, “ when 
men are wont to grow garrulous; but if 
you fellows don’t mind my prosing, I'll 
tell you a very queer adventure, or rather 
series of adventures, that befell me in my 
university days.” 

“Do, do,” chimed in both the young 
men; “it will just fill up the time while 
we finish our cigars.” 

“ Edwards tells me there are lots of 
birds where you’re going to-morrow, so 
you ought to go to bed betimes, in order 
to do them justice; give me a minute or 
two to think, and then you shall have my 
yarn.” 

The scene of the above conversation 
was the smoking-room of the Shaws, the 
country-seat of Sir Henry Hayling, situ- 
ated in the midland counties —a manor 
enjoying a great reputation for game all 
through the neighborhood. Talbot and 
Jim Bolton were two of Sir Henry’s 
nephews who were accustomed to come to 
him for a fortnight’s shooting at the be- 
ginning of October. The baronet was 
past it all now, but he had been a famous 
all-round sportsman in his youth ; nowa- 
days the gout claimed him for its own, and 
it was seldom that his age and infirmities 
allowed him to touch a gun, or even to 
appear at the cover-side. He was a prime 
favorite with both young men; he had 
seen a great deal of life, had a most re- 
tentive memory, and was moreover an 
admirable story-teller. ' 

“ Now,” said the baronet, “ I am ready. 
I am going to tell you a story of a day’s 
coaching in my youth. Personal expe- 
rience, Talbot, remember, all of it, with 
the exception of one remarkable anec- 
dote told by the coachman on the occa- 
sion, which I did not actually witness. 
Fifty odd years ago—it’s a gruesome 
long time to look back upon ! —I had just 
gone up to Oxford, full of health and full 
of go, and desperately smitten with —ah, 
well, never mind her name. I am not 


going to ask you to listen to the tale of 


an old man’s loves. But anyhow there 
was a county ball to take place, and I 
had promised my zzamorata to go to it. 
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dance, if you could? And, remember, 
travelling was travelling in those days! 
Well, my mind had been made up long 
before. I had secured the box seat for 
London, and, with permission or without 
permission, go to that ball I was deter- 
mined. Jack Adams, the prince of Oxford 
whips, had for once, on consideration of 
a liberal douceur, waived the fact of my 
being a freshman, and guaranteed me the 
coveted seat on ‘the bench.’ However, I 
might defy the authorities, but I couldn’t 
defy fate, and I was destined never to fig- 
ure at the county ball of Loamshire that 
year. 

“It was a glorious autumn morning 
when the Defiance picked me up about a 
mile outside Oxford. My career at the 
university had not found favor in the eyes 
of the authorities, so that instead of apply- 
ing for leave to my tutor, I had resorted 
to the old device of pricking ‘ eger,’ and 
consequently was not desirous of pro- 
claiming my departure. 

“* A rare day, sir,’ said Jack Adams, as 
I swung myself up beside him. ‘If it was 
only all such weather, I’d ask for nothing 
better than to drive a team like this, till I 
drove off altogether.’ 

‘“*] muttered something about their be- 
ing ‘a nice level lot,’ for | knew I had to 
be guarded when talking to such an expert 
as Jack Adams. 

“*Tt’s a rum customer we’ve got up 
behind, sir. Can’t make him out at all. 
When I remarked to him that it was a 
nice morning, what do you think he said? 
“ Very — for the funeral.” ’ 

** Do you mean that melancholy-looking 
fellow in the old brown surtout, who is 
muffled up to his very nose in a red com- 
forter ?’ 

“*That’s him, sir,’ replied Jack. ‘ Looks 
as if he had something a-weighin’ on his 
mind, don’t he? I'll hold you half-a-crown 
he drinks gin-and-water whenever the 
coach stops, and that it won’t seem to do 
him a bit of good.’ 

“*You seem to know the sort,’ I re- 
joined. 

“Carried lots of ’em,’ replied Jack. 
‘They’re all alike; the more they eat and 
drink, the more melancholy they get. No 
place in the world like a coach-box for 
studying character, sir. Lor’, the rum uns 


| I’ve carried, and the starts I’ve seen! 


Why, it was only last year a fellow got up 


It was the big county ball of Loamshire, | just behind me —I picked him up on the 
and involved a journey of about a hun-| outskirts of Oxford —and all his baggage 
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had had the crown jewels in charge he 
couldn’t have been more particular than 
he was about that little bundle. He never 
let it out of his hand fora minute. When- 
ever we stopped he got down, for he was 
a thirsty soul, but he never left the hand- 
kerchief behind him; he always took it 
off the coach with him. I had another 
queer passenger that day —a little chap. 
] never saw a man so curious in all my 
born days. Like the other, he was down 
at every place we stopped at, asking the 
ostlers, the waiters, the landlord all sorts 
of questions about who had been up the 
road the last day or two. I don’t think 
the fellow with the blue bundle noticed 
him. - You see, when he got down he was 
so occupied in trying to get the better of 
that thirst of his, that he had no oppor- 
tunity of seeing anything outside the bar. 
Well, whether the knot of that handker- 
chief got loosed, or what not, I don’t 
know ; but while I was springing ’em just 
over a beautiful bit of galloping ground 
there is near Taplow, the handkerchief 
came undone, and in an instant the road 
was all over golden guineas, and the way 
that fellow roared to me to stop was a 
caution. There wasn’t much need to tell 
me to do that, but four horses in a hand 
gallop can’t be pulled up by a turn of the 
wrist. As soon as I could stop ’em, all 
the passengers were off the coach in less 
than no time to help this fellow recover 
his guineas. None more busy than the 
inquisitive little chap I was telling you 
about. Well, I think they were all picked 
up at last, and once more tied up in that 
blue handkerchief. The chap thanked his 
fellow-passengers for their assistance, told 
them the mint was calling in guineas, and 
that he was employed to collect them, and 
quite deprecated the idea of all this gold 
being his own property.’ 

“* Well,’ I exclaimed, ‘that was a rum 
start.’ 

“* Yes, sir; but just hear the end of it. 
When I pulled up at the White Horse 
Cellar in Piccadilly, the chap with the 
blue bundle got down, and so did the in- 
quisitive customer. No sooner were they 
off the coach than, to our astonishment, 
the inquisitive fellow collared the other 
like a bulldog, and exclaimed, “ Now no 
nonsense, Bill Walters; you’ve been 
wanted about those guineas for some 
time;” and in another minute he had 
snapped the “darbies ” on his wrists, and 
turning to us, he said, “ They’re beautiful 
guineas, gentlemen —they’re beautifully 
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And as for my friend here, he is the clev- 
erest coiner in all England.”’” 

“An extraordinary story, Sir Henry,” 
said Talbot ; “but that’s not exactly per- 
sonal,” 

“Certainly not,” replied the baronet ; 
“but the remainder of my day’s coaching 
is. We were a tolerably sociable lot, as 
the outside passengers in those days 
usually were; much more given to con- 
verse than the first-class passengers in a 
railway train, at all events. There was, 
however, one exception, and that was the 
melancholy-looking man enveloped in the 
red comforter. Notasmile, much less a 
laugh, ever lit up his face; hardly a re- 
mark escaped him. He observed upon 
one occasion that a churchyard which we 
were passing was a pretty place. As Jack 
Adams said, ‘ He was a most uncomfort- 
able travelling companion.’ At last we 
passed Henley, and came to White Hill, 
with the woods of Remenham in all the 
glory of their autumn foliage lying to our 
left. Atthe foot of the hill a dark, swarthy- 
looking fellow picked us up, and after giv- 
ing anod to Adams jogged quietly along 
by the side of the coach. The ascent was 
so steep in those days that, well-horsed as 
the Defiance was, Jack Adams was com- 
pelled to take it easy with his team. 

“*Do you know who that is, sir?’ he 
said, indicating the pedestrian. ‘He is 
one of the stars of the London Fancy.’ 

“ Those, as you know, were the days of 
pugilism, and the leading members of the 
prize ring excited as much attention and 
admiration as a popular actor or political 
celebrity might in these times. Of course 
I enquired who it was. 

“¢That’s Bill Cooper, sir,’ said Jack 
Adams, ‘better known in the ring as 
“Gipsy Cooper;” he is training at the 
Five Horseshoes just above here, and 
takes what they call “a breather ” up this 
hill about four times a day.’ 

“<*T know him by name well,’ I replied ; 
‘he is a very clever fighter, isn’t he ?’ 

“¢ Ves, he is good with his hands when 
he means business, but he is like all these 
gipsies, he can’t be depended upon.’ 

“¢ Ah! you mean he has a soft drop in 
him.’ 

“¢ Not he, sir,’ replied Jack, laughing ; 
‘he’s as cunning as a fox, and: hard as 
nails, but he'll win or lose a fight, just as 
it happens there’s most money to be made 
of it. Here we are at the Five Horse- 
shoes. I always wash their mouths out, 
and give ’em a minute or two to catch 





done, but there’s not one of ’em real. 


their wind after that drag. It’s the cruel- 
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lest bit of road between Oxford and Lon- 
don.’ 

“ There was a general descent from the 
roof of the coach, and a disposition shown 
by the passengers to treat themselves as 
Jack treated his horses, and wash their 
own mouths out; and, much to my amuse- 
ment, no sooner had we got into the bar 
parlor than the man with the red comforter 
called for the very refreshment that Jack 
Adams had predicted he would take, and, 
as he had further prophesied, seemed to 
get more melancholy as he sipped it. A 
crack coach in those days was not given 
to loitering, and the cry of ‘Take your 
seats please, gentlemen,’ speedily emptied 
the bar parlor, myself and our lachrymose 
friend being the two last left. He was 
contemplating the residue of his tumbler 
with an expression of such sadness that I 
could scarcely refrain from laughing, and 
as I tossed off my tumbler I exclaimed, 
‘Here’s your health and song, sir.’ He 
looked vacantly at me for a moment, re- 
marked that it was ‘a vale of tears,’ and 
then emptying the contents of a small 
white paper into his tumbler, quickly 
gulped down his liquor. 

‘‘T was about to leave the room, when 
I saw a spasm pass over his face; he 
sprang to his feet, and it instantly flashed 
across my mind that the man had poisoned 
himself. I rushed towards him, but ere I 
could reach him he was writhing on the 
ground in mortal agony. I tore at the 
bell, I shouted for help at the top of 
my voice; the landlord and his servants 
speedily rushed in, as did several of our 
fellow-passengers. I have seen men make 
an end of it many atime since then, but 
I never saw one go through more intense 
torture than that man, during the very 
few minutes it lasted. He writhed, he 
almost tied himself in knots, and screamed 
aloud in his agony, but it was soon over ; 
one convulsion more violent than any that 
had preceded it, and then he fell back 
with clenched teeth, and with a face set 
in all the immutability of death. 

“Now amongst the people who had 
flocked to the dead man’s assistance I 
had noticed one individual who had been 
very busy, and who spoke with an air of 
authority. As I rightly guessed, he was 
a doctor, but he was something more; he 
happened also to be the coroner of the 
district, and I little thought how that fact 
was going to interfere with my plans. 

“*A clear case of poisoning,’ he ex- 
claimed ; ‘nothing could be ciearer, and 
nothing could have been done for him. 
Strychnine, no doubt. Poor fellow! he 
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could hardly have selected a more painful 
mode in which to make his exit from this 
world. There must be an inquest, of 
course, and also a Post-mortem ;’ and the 
worthy medico rubbed his hands softly 
together with the unctuous air of a man 
who saw a prospect of fees coming in from 
the county. ‘ Your name, sir?’ he contin- 
ued. ‘I regret I shall have to detain you,’ 

“¢ You can’t,’ I interrupted ; ‘I am trav- 
elling on business of the greatest possible 
importance.’ 

“* No business can be more important,’ 
retorted the doctor pompously, ‘than be- 
ing mixed up in the death of a fellow- 
creature.’ 

“*Good God, sir,’ I exclaimed, ‘ you 
surely don’t mean to insinuate that I had 
anything to do with this unfortunate fel- 
low’s end?’ 

“*No, sir, the law is naturally suspi- 
cious, but I am happy to express my be- 
lief that no such suspicion attaches to 
you ; but, as coroner of this district, it is 
my duty to collect all the evidence I can 
on the subject of this poor fellow’s de- 
cease. You, according to your voluntary 
statement, saw him take the poison; in 
fact, were the sole witness of his making 
away with himself. Your evidence is 
most important, and, my dear sir, you 
must permit me to point out that you have 
yourself to exculpate. It does not suffice 
that you had no hand in this self-murder ; 
for your own sake it will be as well that 
you should be able to testify that you were 
powerless to prevent it. There is sucha 
thing, my young sir, as being accessory to 
murder; which, in the eye of the law, 
places you in the category of a mur- 
derer.’ 

“Tt’s all very well now to laugh at this 
pompous prig, and to say that he was talk- 
ing blatant nonsense, but you must remem- 
ber I was only nineteen, utterly ignorant of 
how far the power of the law extended, 
and that the coroner had some grains of 
truth in his specious reasoning. Any way, 
I abandoned all idea of my journey, got 
my portmanteau out of the boot, and re- 
signed myself to my fate. 

**Off went the coach, and then I had 
time to think of what a precious fix I had 
got myself into. ‘Things didn’t get into 
the newspapers in those days quite as 
easily as they do now; but for all that, it 
struck me there was considerable risk of 
an account of this determined suicide 
being published. That would mean that 
my name and address would go forth to the 
world; and if it should happen to catch 
the eyes of the authorities of my college, 
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would inform them that the young gentle- 
man who affected to be sick at Oxford 
was half-way to London. It was not to be 
supposed that the dons would stand that. 
Secondly, although the Five Horse-shoes 
was a comfortable enough wayside inn, yet 
it was a dullish place to have to pass a 
day or two. My ruthless persecutor the 
coroner had informed me that the inquest 
would be held on the morrow, and I should 
be at liberty to depart as soon as I had 
given my evidence; but how was I to kill 
the intervening time? During the after- 
noon the country people around appeared 
to have got news of the tragedy, and 
dropped in to hear all particulars; mani- 
festing, moreover, a morbid curiosity to 
see “it,” in which curiosity, I need 
scarcely say, they were not indulged. 
After a time it struck me that I had better 
look after my own accommodation, and 
then I was considerably nonplussed to 
discover that the bedrooms at the Five 
Horseshoes were very limited, and, what 
was still worse, that they were all en- 
gaged. The gipsy and his mentor occu- 
pied two, they carried the dead man to a 
third, and it seemed that the Horseshoes 
could boast of only one other chamber. 
This, my host informed me, was at pres- 
ent tenanted by a clergyman, who had 
come down to be with a sick relative in 
the neighborhood. 

“* But,’ he continued, ‘it contains two 
beds, and I’ve no doubt, under the cir- 
cumstances, the gentleman would have no 
objection to your occupying one of them. 
He is with his aunt all day —nice old 
lady, sir; lives about a mile from here.’ 

“* Well,’ I rejoined, ‘if that’s the best 
you can do for me, I must be satisfied 
with it. I feel tired out with all this 
worry, annoyance, and disappointment, 
and I shall be glad to getto bed. Get me 
something to eat in the parlor, and, as 
soon as I have had my supper, I'll be off. 
Oh! and, by the way, landlord, I’m so 
sick of being questioned about this busi- 
hess — everybody who has come to the 
house has wanted to hear my story — 
that if this clergyman hasn’t heard of the 
affair, don’t tell him about it until the 
morning.’ 

“All right, sir; it is quite likely he 
won't,’ rejoined mine host. ‘ We are early 
people hereabouts, and he only comes in 
just before we close.’ 

“Going to bed is one thing, but going 
to sleep is quite another; and I was so 
worried with the whole business, that 
Sleep I couldn’t. I had already missed 
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the convulsed features of the wretched 
suicide, as he writhed in his death ago- 
nies, were ever present to my mind. 
Where was this parson? Why didn’t he 
come to bed? ‘The minute I fall asleep, 
I suppose, he’ll come blundering in and 
disturb me,’ I muttered. However, there 
didn’t seem much chance of that. I 
tossed and tossed about, restless and 
feverish, and at last it seemed to me that 
this man, upon whom I had so coolly 
quartered myself, was inflicting upon me 
the most intolerable grievance in not com- 
ing to bed. However, the end of it was 
that I fell into a feverish sleep, disturbed 
by most unpleasant dreams, in which the 
self-slain man figured largely. How long 
I had been asleep I do not know, but when 
I awoke, my fellow-occupant had arrived. 
He had entered noiselessly, and had doubt- 
less been informed all about myself, as 
he barely glanced at my bed, and forth- 
with proceeded to divest himself leisurely 
of his clothes, and make his preparation 
for the night. A tall, grave, middle-aged 
man, peculiarly methodical in his move- 
ments, and to me, in my irritable state, I 
can fairly say exasperating. I watched 
his proceedings stealthily from beneath 
my half-closed eyelids, and the quiet, or- 
derly way in which he folded his coat and 
his waistcoat, and laid them on a chair by 
his bedside, of itself angered me. Next, 
he wound up his watch, with what I con- 
sidered most unnecessary solemnity ; then 
he leaned forward and apparently made a 
close examination of himself in the look- 
ing-glass ; that done, he took two or three 
leisurely turns up and down the room, 
glancing, as it seemed to me, somewhat 
suspiciously at my bed; then he stooped 
down, and taking something from his port- 
manteau, placed it on the dressing-table. 
What was it? Had he taken a pistol, or 
a knife, or what? I could not see, he had 
his back towards me, and stood between 
me and the table. Good heavens! what 
was the man meditating? what could he 
be doing? Why on earth didn’t he go to 
bed? Suddenly he moved, threw an anx- 
ious glance at my bed, walked towards the 
washstand, and returned with a tumbler. 
I could see now on the table stood a small 
cardboard box. 

“Returning with the tumbler and water- 
bottle, he proceeded to take from the box 
a glass bottle and a packet of papers, and 
apparently shook some powder out of the 
bottle into one. By this time my interest 
in his proceedings had risen to boiling 
point. What was this man about todo? 





the sole object of my escapade. Then 


Great heavens! was he about to shuffle 
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off this mortal coil? Was I awake or 
dreaming? No; he pours outa glass of 
water, he empties the powder into it, and 
is evidently about to take the fatal draught. 
I can bear it no longer ; with one bound I 
am out of bed, have dashed the glass from 
his hand, have seized him by the arm, and 
shrieked into his ear, ‘ You shan’t, sir, you 
shan’t do it!’ But the reverend gentle- 
man seized me in his turn, just as fiercely 
as I had seized him, and vociferating 
‘Help, here, help!’ grappled with me ina 
desperate struggle for supremacy. 

“Our united shouts for assistance 
speedily produced the landlord, and every 
male occupant in the house. What had 
happened they did not know, but what 
they saw was certainly enough to puzzle 
them — two men in their nightshirts strug- 
gling violently to get the better of each 
other, and both crying lustily for help. 
In a few minutes they had torn us apart. 

*“¢ Don’t let him, landlord,’ I exclaimed. 
* Hold his hands ; he has a box full of poi- 
son there, and would have been dead by 
this time, if I hadn’t prevented him.’ 

“¢ Look here, landlord. When you told 
me you had put a strange gentleman to 
sleep in my room, you didn’t prepare me 
to expect a raving lunatic.’ 

“* Poor young gentleman; it’s reg’lar 
upset him, turned his head, poor fellow,’ 
said the landlady. 

“*You must make allowances, please, 
sir,’ exclaimed the landlord, addressing 
my suicidally-inclined companion; ‘but 
that poor fellow’s face who killed himself 
this morning was horrible to look at.’ 

“ ¢ What poor fellow ?— who killed him- 
self? What has all this got to do with 
this young lunatic making an unprovoked 
assault on me?’ 

“¢ Don’t let him touch them, landlord. 
He'll be gone, just like the other, if you 
do,’ I exclaimed excitedly, as my clerical 
friend once more moved his hand towards 
the papers on the dressing-table. 

“ By this time the landlord and his myr- 
midons had noticed the bottle filled with 
white powder and the packet of small pa- 
pers —it was just such a paper that the 
dead man had emptied into his last fatal 
draught —-and the curiosity of the host 
was at once excited on the subject of those 
papers. 

“¢ Why,’ he said slowly, and in an awe- 
struck tone, ‘those are just like the paper 
the other had.’ 

“*What other one? 


What do you 
mean ? 


Are you all out of your senses ? 
? 





Can’t any one explain 





THE FIVE HORSESHOES, 








“¢ Watch him,’ I cried ; ‘it’s no sudden 
impulse. His intention was most deliber- 
ate. You will have ¢wo in the Horse- 
shoes if you don’t mind.’ 

“The fact is, I was in such a state of 
feverish excitement, and so thoroughly 
convinced that the tragedy of the morning 
was about to be repeated, that no other 
view of the matter was possible to me. I 
had myself requested that the reverend 
gentleman should be kept, if practicable, 
in ignorance of what had taken place, and 
in the bubble and turmoil that our alterca- 
tion had occasioned it was some time 
before it occurred to anybody to enlighten 
him. When people are at cross purposes, 
and the idea of explanation occurs at last 
to the lookers-on, it generally occurs 
simultaneously, and they all hasten to put 
things clear at once. It was so in this 
case; and, shrewd though my clerical 
friend was, it took him some minutes to 
get at what had actually taken place. He 
looked grave when he heard of the sui- 
cide’s melancholy end ; but when he heard 
that in consequence of the bottle and the 
little papers I had suspected him of the 
like design, he smiled, and coming across 
to me, tendered his hand, and said, — 

“¢T understand it all — excited brain, a 
feverish dream, and you woke seeing me 
about to perpetrate, as you thought, the 
ghastly horror of the day; but, my dear 
sir, you only saw a martyr to dyspepsia 
at his vespers. That bottle and packets 
are simply remedies for zudigestion.’ 

“T didn’t get away till the next day 
after the inquest, but it was a queer thirty- 
six hours’ experience, was it not?” 

“Yes, indeed,” rejoined Talbot. “ You 
lost your ball, you say. Did you get into 
a scrape with your college ?” 

“ No; the report about the inquest was 
vague and short in the local papers. The 
poor devil had nothing on him to lead to 
his identification, and, as far as I know, 
was never enquired after.” 


** Rattle his bones over the stones, 
He’s only a pauper whom nobody owns,” 


said Talbot. “What became of the other 
actors in the drama?” 

“ Further than that Gipsy Cooper lost 
that fight and my money, and that my 
clerical friend has since attained the bench, 
I know nothing. Time for me to go to 
roost, and you fellows will shoot all the 
straighter if you follow my example.” 

“ Right you are, uncle,” replied Talbot. 
“Come along, Jim. Good-night, Sir 
Henry, and thanks for the yarn.” 
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From Temple Bar. 
THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 


BAYARD. 


PIERRE DU TERRAIL was born in 1476, 
at Castle Bayard, in Dauphiny. The 
house of Terrail belonged to the Scarlet 
of the ancient peers of France. The lords 
of Bayard, during many generations, had 
died under the flags of battle. Poictiers, 
Agincourt, and Montlehery had taken in 
succession the last three; and in 1479, 
when Pierre was in his nurse’s arms, his 
father, Aymon du Terrail, was carried 
from the field of Guinegate with a fright- 
ful wound, from the effects of which, al- 
though.he survived for seventeen years to 
limp about his castle with the help of 
sticks, he never again put oa his shirt of 
mail. 

The old knight was thus debarred from 
bringing up his son as his own squire. 
But the Bishop of Grenoble, his wife’s 
brother, was a close friend of Charles the 
Warrior, the great duke of Savoy. When 
Pierre was in his fourteenth year, it was 
proposed that he should begin his knightly 
education among the pages of the duke. 
The bishop promised to present him. A 
little horse was bought; a tailor was set 
to work to make a gorgeous suit of silk 
and velvet; and Pierre was ready to set 
out. On the morning of his departure all 
the inmates of the castle were called to- 
gether, and looked with wonder and delight 
on the little cavalier, his cap decked with 
a gay feather and his eyes bright with 
pride, making his small steed gallop and 
curvet about the castle court. The scene 
is one to be remembered. In after days, 
nothing so much delighted lords and la- 
dies as the sight of little Bayard caracol- 
ing on his steed. 

His father gave the boy his blessing; 
his mother put into his hand a little purse 
containing six gold crowns; and Pierre 
set off beside the bishop to the duke’s 
palace at Chambery. Duke Charles, with 
a company of knights and ladies, had left 
the banquet-table and was sipping his 
tokay in an open gallery, when Pierre came 
prancing over the sward beneath them. 
The duke was enchanted; the ladies fell 
in love with him instantly. The bishop’s 
proposal was eagerly accepted, and Pierre 
was at once enrolled in the list of the 
duke’s pages. 

During six months the palace at Cham- 
bery became his home. The lovable and 
handsome boy soon won all hearts about 
him. The duke with delight saw him 


leap and wrestle, throw the bar, and ride 
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a horse, better than any page about the 
court. The duchess and her ladies loved 
to send him on their dainty missions. 
His temper was bright and joyous; his 
only fault, if fault it can be called, was an 
over-generosity of nature. His purse was 
always empty ; and when he had no mon- 
ey, any trifling service of a lackey or a 
groom would be requited with a silver 
button, a dagger, or a clasp of gold. And 
such was to be his character through life. 
Time after time, in after years, his share 
of treasure, after some great victory, would 
have paid a prince’s ransom; yet often he 
could not lay his hand on five gold pieces, 

When Pierre had lived at the palace 
about half a year, the duke made a visit 
to Lyons, to pay his duty to the king. 
That king was Charles the Eighth, then a 
boy of twenty, who was making his days 
fly merrily with tilts and hawking-parties, 
and his nights with dances and the whis- 
pers of fair dames. The duke desired to 
carry with him to his sovereign a present 
worthy of a king’s acceptance. A happy 
notion struck him. He resolved to pre- 
sent the king with Bayard and his horse. 

King Charles had a frequent custom of 
sailing, after vespers, up the Saone to 
Ainay, to the meadows where the tourna- 
ments were held. There Pierre made his 
appearance, and there as ever his appear- 
ance was 


As if an angel dropped down from the clouds 

To turn and wind a fiery Pagasus, 

And witch the world with noble horseman- 
ship. 


The king, the moment he drew rein, 
cried out in ecstasy, “ Piquez, piquez! — 
spur again!” The crowd of knights and 
equerries caught up the words; and, 
amidst a storm of voices crying “ Piquez,” 
the bold and graceful boy flew round the 
field. That day he gained a new name 
and a new master. Thenceforth, all his 
companions called him Piquez; and his 
master was the king. 

Charles placed his new page Piquez in 
the palace of Lord Ligny, a prince of the 
great house of Luxemburg; and there for 
three years-he continued to reside. Dur- 
ing that time his training was the usual 
training of a page. But the child was the 
father of the man. Thoughts of great 
deeds, of tilts and battle-fields, of cham- 
pions going down before his lance, of 
crowns of myrtle, and the smiles of lovely 
ladies —such already were the dreams 
which set his soul on fire. 

At seventeen, Pierre received the rank 
of gentleman, Thenceforward he was 
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free to follow his own fortune; he was| That day, two horses had dropped dead 
free to seek the glorious Dulcinea of his | beneath him; his cuirass and his sword 


dreams —a fame as bright and sparkling 
as his sword. And thereupon begins to 
pass before us, brilliant as the long-cdrawn 
scenes of a dissolving view, the strange 
and splendid series of his exploits. He 
had not ceased to be a page ten days be- 
fore the court was ringing with his name. 

Sir Claude de Vauidre, lord of Bur- 
gundy, was regarded as the stoutest knight 
in France. He was then at Lyons, and 
was about to hold a tilt, with lance and 
battle-axe, before the ladies and the king. 
His shield was hanging in the Ainay 
meadows; and beside it Montjoy, the 
king-at-arms, sat all day with his book 
open, taking down the names of those 
who struck the shield. Among these 
came Piquez. Montjoy laughed as he 
wrote down his name; the king, Lord 
Ligny, and his own companions, heard 
with mingled trepidation and delight that 
Piquez had struck the blazon of Sir 
Claude. But no one had a thought of 
what was coming. The day arrived, the 
tilt was held, and Piquez, by the voice of 
all the ladies, bore off the prize above the 
head of every knight in Lyons. 

The glory of this exploit was extreme. 
It quickly spread. Three days later, 
Bayard went to join the garrison at Ayre. 
He found, as he rode into the little town, 
that the fame of his achievement had 
arrived before him. Heads were every- 
where thrust out of windows ; and a band 
of fifty of his future comrades issued on 
horseback from the garrison to bid him 
welcome. A few days after his arrival, he 
held a tilt in his own person, after the ex- 
ample of Sir Claude. The palms were a 
diamond and a clasp of gold. Forty-eight 
of his companions struck his shield, and 
rode into the lists against him. Bayard 
overthrew the whole band one by one, and 
was once more hailed at sunset by the 
notes of trumpets as the champion of the 
tourney. 

It is not in tournaments, and tilts, how- 
ever, that a knight can win his spurs. 
Bayard burned for battle. For many 
months he burned in vain; but at last the 
banners of the king were given to the wind, 
and Bayard, to his unspeakable delight, 
found himself marching under Lord Ligny 
against Naples. 

The two armies faced each other at 
Fornova. The odds against the French 
were six to one, and the fight was long 
and bloody. When the great victory was 
at last decided, Bayard was among the 
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were hacked and battered ; and a captured 
standard, blazing with the arms of Naples, 
was inhis hand. At the king’s order, he 
knelt down, and received upon the spot 
the rank of knight. At one bound he had 
achieved the height of glory—to be 
knighted by his sovereign on the field of 
battle. 

Bayard was not yet nineteen. His figure 
at that age was tall and slender; his hair 
and eyes were black ; his complexion was 
a sunny brown; and his countenance had 
something of the eagle’s. 

He was now for some time idle. He 
was left in garrison in Lombardy ; and at 
Carignan, in Piedmont, was the palace of 
the duchess of Savoy, the widow of that 
Charles the Warrior who had been his 
former master. Bayard visited the duch- 
ess, and discovered at her palace, among 
other old acquaintances, a young lady 
with whom, when he had been a page, he 
had exchanged vows of everlasting love. 
Three years had passed since they had 
met; but the former lovers still found 
themselves fast friends. After supper, 
while the rest were dancing, they talked of 
old times together in a corner. The lady 
had heard of Bayard’s feat of arms against 
Sir Claude de Vauldre ; and Bayard vowed 
that before he left the palace he would 
hold a tourney of the same kind in her 
honor. 

Next day, a trumpeter proclaimed his 
challenge through the neighboring towns, 
The prize of victory was to be a lady’s 
token, together with a ruby worth a hun- 
dred ducats. Fifteen knights took up the 
challenge; and four days later the event 
was held. Bayard, led by his lady in a 
golden chain, and wearing her ribbon fly- 
ing from his crest, appeared, for the first 
time, in the noble vesture of a knight-at- 
arms — the figured armor, the white float- 
ing plume, the scarlet mantle, and the 
spurs of gold. A gorgeous company sat 
round the lists and watched the progress 
of the contest. The result was the coun- 
terpart of the tilt at Ayre. Bayard over- 
threw all his assailants, won the tourna- 
ment, and kept his !ady’s token. 

But fierier fields were soon to call him. 
Ludovico Sforza took Milan. At Binasco, 
Lord Bernardino Cazache, one of Sforza’s 
captains, had three hundred horse; and 
twenty miles from Milan was Bayard’s 
place of garrison. With fifty of his com- 
rades he rode out one morning, bent on 
assaulting Lord Bernardino’s force. The 


first of those called up before the king. | latter, warned by a scout of their approach, 
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BAYARD. 


armed his party, and rushed fiercely from 
the fort. The Strife was fought with fury ; 
but the Lombards, slowly driven back 
towards Milan, at length wheeled round 
their horses, and galloped like the wind 
into the city. 

Bayard, darting in his spurs, waving his 
bare blade, and shouting out his battle-cry 
of “ France,” was far ahead of his com- 
panions. Before he knew his danger, he 
had dashed in with the fugitives at the city 
gates, and reached the middle of the 
square in front of Sforza’s palace. He 
found himself alone in the midst of the 
fierce enemy — with the white crosses of 
France emblazoned on his shield. 

Sforza, hearing a tremendous uproar in 
the square, came to a window of the pal- 
ace, and looked down. The square was 
swarming with the soldiers of Binasco, 
savage, hacked, and bloody; and in the 
centre of the yelling tumult, Bayard, still 
on horseback, was slashing at those who 
strove to pull him from his seat. 

Sforza, in a voice of thunder, bade the 
knight be brought before him. Bayard, 
seeing that resistance was mere madness, 
surrendered to Lord Bernardino, and was 
led, disarmed, into the palace. Sforza 
was a soldier more given to the ferocity 
than to the courtesies of war. But when 
the young knight stood’ before him, when 
he lieard his story, when he looked upon 
his bold yet modest bearing, the fierce and 
moody prince was moved to admiration. 
“Lord Bayard,” he said, “I will not treat 
you as aprisoner. I set you free; I will 
take no ransom; and I will grant you any 
favor in my power.” “My lord prince,” 
said Bayard, “ I thank you for your cour- 
tesy with all my soul. T will ask you only 
for my horse and armor.” The horse was 
brought ; Bayard sprang into the saddle ; 
and aa hour later was received by his 
companions with raptures of surprise and 
Joy, as one who had come alive out of the 
lion’s den. 

Milan fell; Sforza was taken ; and Bay- 
ard went into garrison at Monervino, At 
Andri, some miles distant, was a Spanish 
garrison under the command of Don 
Alonzo de Sotomayor, one of the most 
famous knights in Spain. Bayard, with 
fifty men, rode out one morning, in the 
hope of falling in with some adventure. 
It hi ippened that he came across Alonzo, 
with an equal party, abroad on the same 
quest. Their forces met; both sides flew 
joyously to battle; and for an hour the 
victory hung in the balance. But at last 
Bayard, with his own sword, forced Alonzo 
to surrender ; and his party, carrying with 
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them a large band of prisoners, rode back 
in triumph to the garrison. 

The best apartments in the castle were 
assigned to Don Alonzo. No guard was 
put upon him ; and Bayard demanded only 
his parole not to escape. Alonzo, thus 
put upon his word of honor, broke his 
pledge. He bribed a rogue named The- 
ode, an Albanian, to be ready with a horse 
at sunrise at the castle gates, stole out in 
the grey morning, and was off before the 
garrison was stirring. He had been gone 
two hours when Bayard discovered his 
escape. Le Basque, a man of great trust, 
strength, and spirit, sprang on a swift 
horse, spurred after the fugitive, came up 
with him two miles from Andri, as he was 
stopping in the road to mend his horse’s 
girths, and brought him back a prisoner. 
Bayard trusted no further to Alonzo’s 
honor. The captive was locked up in a 
tower; and there, until his ransom, of a 
thousand crowns, arrived from Andri ten 
days later, he remained. 

Sotomay or, on his release, beguiled his 
friends at Andri with a completely false 
account of his captivity. Bayard, he said, 
had used him badly —a statement which 
excited much surprise. A soldier of Bay- 
ard’s garrison, who had been a prisoner 
at Andri, brought him the tidings of 
Alonzo’s infamy. Bayard, though at that 
moment he was shaking with the ague, 
instantly despatched a “herald, charging 
Alonzo to confess that he had lied, or to 
prepare to meet him in the lists of battle, 
Alonzo replied with insolence, and the 
combat was fixed to take place within 
twelve days. 

The day came; the lists were set; and 
Bayard, dressed entirely in white velvet, 
and attended by a crowd of lords and 
knights, appeared upon the ground. The 
contest was to have been decided on 
horseback; but Don Alonzo, at the last 
moment, declared that he would fight upon 
foot. The antagonists, accordingly, armed 
with sword and dagger, and wearing no 
armor but a gorget and a cap of steel, ad- 
vanced on foot into the lists. 

The clarions sounded ; both combatants 
threw themselves upon their knees and 
breathed a prayer to Heaven; then rose, 
made the sign of the cross, and advanced 
towards each other. At the distance of a 
dozen paces, they stood still, and gave the 
question and reply. ‘Lord Bay ard, what 
do you demand of me?” “I demand,” 
responded Bayard, “ to defend my honor.” 
Then they met. 

The partisans of each looked on in 
breathless silence. It was a combat to 
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the death between two skilful swordsmen ; 
and for some time the strife seemed equal. 
All at once, Alonzo made a pass which 
left his throat exposed. In an instant 
Bayard’s weapon struck him, went clean 
through his gorget, and stood out behind 
his neck. -A cry of rage and consterna- 
tion went up from the Spaniards. The 
fight was over. Don Alonzo, with the 
sword still in his throat, hurled himself 
upon the victor, dragged him to the 
ground, and fell upon him — dead. 

The Spaniards, grim and scowling, car- 
ried off their champion. Bayard, who 
would willingly have spared his life, looked 
sorrowfully upon the body. But his com- 
panions, wild with triumph, set all their 
banners flying and their bugles singing, 
and bore him otf the field in exultation. 

A few days later, the Spaniards, pant- 
ing for reprisal, proposed to meet a party 
of the French in combat, for the glory of 
their nations. Bayard received the chal- 
lenge with delight. On the appointed 
day, thirteen knights of either side, glit- 
tering in full harness, armed with sword 
and battle-axe, and prepared for a contest 
to the death, rode forth into the lists. 

By the laws of such a tilt, a knight un- 
horsed, or forced across the boundary, 
became a prisoner, and could fight no 
longer. The Spaniards, with great cun- 
ning, set themselves to maim the horses ; 
and by these tactics, eleven of the French 
were soon dismounted. Two alone were 
left to carry on the contest, Bayard and 
Lord Orose. 

Then followed such a feat-of-arms as 
struck the gazers dumb. For four hours 
these two held good their ground against 
the whole thirteen. The Spaniards, stung 
with rage and shame, spurred till their 
heels dripped blood. In vain. Night fell; 
the bugles sounded; and still the uncon- 
querable pair rode round the ring. 

But great as this feat was, it was soon 
to be succeeded by a greater. A few 
weeks afterwards, the French and Spanish 
camps were posted on opposite sides of 
the river Gargliano. Between them was 
a bridge, in the possession of the French ; 
and some way further down the river was 
a ford, known only to the Spanish general, 
Pedro de Paez. A stranger-looking knight 
than Pedro never sat a horse. He was a 
dwarf a yard in height, with a hump like 


a camel’s on his back, and a frame so} 


small and wizen that when he was hoisted 
up into his huge saddle, nothing but his 
head appeared above it. But within this 
grotesque figure dwelt the cunning of the 
fox. Paez proposed to lure the French 
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| guards from the bridge, and then to seize 
it. And his stratagem was ready. 

Early in the morning the French sol- 
diers at the bridge were startled to per- 
ceive a party of the enemy, each horseman 
bearing a foot-soldier on his crupper, ap- 
proach the river at the ford and begin to 
move across it. Instantly, as Paez had 
intended, they left the bridge and rushed 
towards the spot. Bayard, attended by 
Le Basque, was in the act of putting on 
his armor. He sprang into the saddle, 
and was about to spur after his compan- 
ions, when he perceived, across the river, 
a party of two hundred Spaniards making 
for the bridge. The danger was extreme; 
for if the bridge were taken the camp itself 
would be in the most deadly peril. Bay- 
ard bade Le Basque gallop for his life to 
bring assistance. And he himself rode 
forward to the bridge, alone. 

The Spaniards, on seeing a solitary 
knight advance against them, laughed 
loudly at his foily. Their foremost horse- 
men were already half-way over, when 
Bayard, with his iw in rest, came fly- 
ing down upon them. His onset swept 
the first three off the bridge into the river ; 
and instantly the rest, with cries of ven- 
geance, rushed furiously upon him. Bay- 
ard, not to be surrounded, backed his 
horse against the railing of the bridge, 
rose up in his stirrups, swung his falchion 
with both hands above his head, and lashed 
out with such fury that with every blowa 
bloody Spaniard fell into the river, and 
the whole troop recoiled in wonder and 
dismay, as if before a demon. While they 
still stood, half dazed, two hundred glaring 
at one man, a shout was heard, and Le 
Basque, with a band of horsemen, was seen 
approaching like a whirlwind. In two 
minutes, the Spaniards were swept back 
upon the land in hopeless rout—and the 
French camp was saved. 

Bayard received for this great feat the 
blazon of a porcupine, with this inscrip- 
tion, Unus agminis vires habet— One 
man has the might of armies. 

And still came exploit after exploit in 
succession — exploits of every kind of 
fiery daring, At Genoa, when the town 
revolted, Bayard stormed the fort of the 
insurgents, quelled the riot, forced the 
city to surrender, and hanged the leader 
on a pole. At Agnadello, against the 
troops of Venice, he waded with his men 
| through fens and ditches, took the picked 
| bands of Lord d’ Alvicino on the flank, 
| scattered them to the winds, and won the 
day. At Padua, during the long siege, he 
scoured the country with his band of 
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horse, and frequently rode back to camp 
at nightfall with more prisoners than 
armed men. At Mirandola, where he 
faced the papal armies, he laid a scheme 
to take the pope himself. A snowstorm 
kept the fiery Julius in his tent, and Bay- 
ard lost him. <A few days afterwards the 
pontiff’s life was in his hands. A traitor 
offered, for a purse of gold, to poison the 
pope’s wine. But itis not the Bayards of 
the world who fight with pots of poison; 
and the slippery Judas had to fly in terror 
from the camp, or Bayard would infallibly 
have hanged him. 

So far, amidst his life of perils, Bayard 
had escaped without a wound. But now 
his time had come. 

Brescia was taken by the troops of Ven- 
ice. Gaston de Foix, the thunderbolt of 
Italy, marched with twelve thousand men 
to its relief. Bayard was among them. 
At the head of the storming party he was 
first across the ramparts, and was turning 
round to cheer his men to victory when a 
pike struck him in the thigh. The shaft 
broke off, and the iron head remained im- 
bedded in the wound. 

Two of his archers caught him as he 
fell. bore him out of the rush of battle, and 
partly stanched the wound by stripping up 
the linen of their shirts. They then tore 
down a door, on which they laid him, and 
bore him toa mansion close athand. The 
master of the house, who seems to have 
been a person of more wealth than valor, 
had disappeared, and was thought to be 
hiding somewhere in a convent, leaving 
his wife and his two daughters to them- 
selves. The girls had fled into a hay-loft, 
and plunged themselves beneath the hay; 
but, on the thunderous knocking of the 
archers, the lady of the house came trem- 
bling to the door. Bayard was carried in, 
a surgeon was luckily discovered close at 
hand, and the pike-head was extracted. 
The wound was pronounced to be not dan- 
gerous. But Bayard, to his great vexa- 
tion, found that he was doomed to lie in 
idleness for several weeks. 

According to the laws of war, the house 
was his, and all the inmates were his pris- 
oners. And the fact was well for them. 
Outside the house existed such a scene 
of horror as, even in that age, was rare. 
Ten thousand men lay dead in the great 
Square; the city was given up to pillage; 
and it is said thatthe conquerors gorged 
themselves that day with booty worth 
three million crowns. The troops were 
drunk with victory and rapine. No man’s 
life, no woman’s honor, was in safety for 
an instant. 





Bayard set his archers at the doorway. 
His name was a talisman against the bold- 
est; and in the midst of the fierce tumult 
that raged all round it, the house in which 
he lay remained a sanctuary of peace. 

The ladies of the house were soon reas- 
sured, Bayard refused to regard them as 
his prisoners or to take a coin of ransom. 
The daughters, two lovely and accom- 
plished girls, were delighted to attend the 
wounded knight. They talked and sang 
to him, they touched the mandolin, the 
woke the music of the virginals. In suc 
society the hours flew lightly by. The 
wound healed; and in six weeks Bayard 
was himself again. 

On the day of his departure the lady of 
the house came into his apartment, and 
besought him, as their preserver, to accept 
a certain little box of steel. The box con- 
tained two thousand five hundred golden 
ducats. Bayard took it. ‘“ But five hun- 
dred ducats,” he said, “I desire you to 
divide for me among the nuns whose con- 
vents have been pillaged.” Then turning 
to her daughters, “ Ladies,” he said, “ 
owe you more than thanks for your kind 
care of me. Soldiers do not carry with 
them pretty things for ladies; but I pray 
each of you to accept from me a thousand 
ducats, to aid your marriage portions.” 
And with that he poured the coins into 
their aprons. 

His horse was brought, and he was 
about to mount, when the girls came steal- 
ing down the steps into the castle court, 
each with a little present, worked by their 
own hands, which they desired him to 
accept. One brought a pair of armlets, 
made of gold and silver thread ; the other, 
a purse of crimson satin. And this was 
all the spoil that Bayard carried from the 
inestimable wealth of Brescia —the little 
keepsakes of two girls whom he had 
saved. 

The scenes of Bayard’s life at which we 
have been glancing have been chiefly 
those of his great feats of arms. And so 
it must be still; for it is these of which 
the details have survived in history. And 
yet it was such incidents as these as 
Brescia which made the fame of Bayard 
what it was, and what it is. To his foes, 
he was the flower of chivalry; but to his 
friends he was, besides, the most adored 
of men. It is said that in his native prov- 
ince of Dauphiny, at his death, more than 
a hundred ancient soldiers owed to him 
the roof that covered their old age; that 
more than a hundred orphan girls had re- 
ceived their marriage portions from his 
bounty. But of such acts the vast major- 
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ity are unrecorded; for these are not the | the king had christened by the names of 


deeds which shine in the world’s eye. 

Gaston de Foix was now before Ra- 
venna. Bayard rode thither with all, 
speed; he was just in time. Two days 
after his arrival came the battle. Weak 
though he still was from his long illness, 
Bayard on that day was seen as ever, 
“shining above his fellow-men.” He 
turned the tide of victory; he tore two 
standards from the foe with his own hand; 
and he was first in the pursuit. 

He emerged from the great strife un- 
scathed; but he nearly losta friend. The 
horse which he was riding was an ancient 
favorite called Carmen —a steed almost 
as accomplished as the Bucephalus of Al- 
exander, or as the speaking Xanthus of 
Achilles. In the thick of the battle he 
would fight with fury, would shake a foe- 
man like a mastiff, and break swords and 
lances with his teeth. When the fight was 
over, he would stand before the surgeon 
to have his wounds dressed, like a man. 
In this battle, Carmen fell, and, with two 
pike-wounds in his flank, and more than 
twenty sword-cuts on his head, was left 
for dead upon the field. Bayard’s sorrow 
was extreme; but the next morning, to 
his great delight, Carmen was found graz- 
ing, and beganto neigh. The gifted crea- 
ture was brought into his master’s tent; 
his wounds were dressed, and he was soon 
as well as ever. 

Two months after, Bayard was at Pavia. 
The little troop with which he was then 
serving had there sought refuge under 
Louis d’Ars. The armies of the Swiss 
burst in upon them; Bayard, with a hand- | 
ful of soldiers in the market-place, held, 
for two hours, their whole force at bay, 
while his companions were retreating 
from the town across a bridge of boats. 
As he himself was crossing, last of all, a | 
shot struck him in the shoulder, and | 
stripped it to the bone. No surgeon was | 
at hand. The wound, roughly stanched | 
with moss, brought on a fever, and for | 
some time ne lay in danger of his life. 

When next he buckled on his _battle- | 
harness, it was to play a part in that re- | 
nowned encounter which is known in| 
English history as the Battle of the Spurs. | 

Henry the Eighth of England had laid | 
siege to Therouane. Bayard was among | 
the army sent to raise the siege. Lord 








the Apostles, from St. Matthew down to 
Judas. Bayard mustered a small band, 
darted out of camp, fell on the party which 
had charge of the Apostles, and dragged 
off St. John. 

Meanwhile, the inmates of the town 
were starving. At last a party, having 
Bayard with them, was told off to force a 
passage to the city walls, and to throw 
meat into the fosse. The scheme leaked 
out; a spy flew with the tidings to the 
English camp; and when the party, each 
man with half a pig behind his saddle, 
pushed forward to the walls, an over- 
whelming force of the besiegers fell upon 
them. They fled. Bayard was left with 
only fifteen men. He took his stand upon 
a little bridge, and fought till all but three 
were killed or taken. Then, loth to sac- 
rifice brave men in vain, he determined to 
surrender. 

As he looked about him, in search of an 
officer to receive his sword, he descried at 
some distance an English captain, sitting 
alone beneath the shadow of a lime-tree. 
The officer, panting with exertion, and 
thinking that the fight was over, had 
thrown himself upon the turf beside his 
horse, sheathed his sword, pulled off his 
helmet, and was enjoying the cool air, 
All at once, to his amazement, Bayard, 
bursting through the swords of his assail- 
ants, came spurring down upon him and 
bade him instantly surrender. The offi- 
cer, having no alternative, gave up his 
weapon. 

“ And now,” said Bayard, as he received 
it, “take my sword; I am your prisoner. 
But remember that you first were mine!” 

By tiis bold and ready act he saved his 
ransom. The pair rode back together to 
the English camp. The case was laid 
before the king of England; and Henry 
decided, with kingly justice, that the off- 
cer was Bayard’s prisoner, and that Bayard 
must go free. 

And now Bayard was to follow a new 
master. Louis the Twelfth died; Francis 
the First received the crown ; and Bayard, 
with the young king, marched to Milan, 
which the Swiss had seized and held. 

On Thursday, the 13th of September, 
in the year 1515, King Francis pitched 
his camp at Marignano, before the City 
of the Spires. No danger of attack was 





Piennes, the commander of the expedi-| apprehended; the king sat calmly down 
tion, weakly halted for some days in sight | to supper in his tent; when all at once the 
of the besieging camp. While he wavered | Swiss, aroused to madness by the fiery 
and procrastinated, Bayard devised an ex- | eloquence of Cardinal de Sion, broke like 
pedition of his own. It happened that | a tempest from the city, and fell upon the 
the English had a dozen cannons, which| camp. The French, by the red light of 











sunset, flew to arms, and fought with fury 
till night fell. Both armies sat all night 
on horseback, waiting for the dawn; and 
with the first streaks of morning, flew 
again to battle. It was noon before the 
bitter contest ended, and the Swiss, still 
fighting every inch of ground, drew slowly 
back towards the city. It had been in- 
deed, as Trevulzio called it, a battle of 
the giants. And the greatest of the giants 
had been Bayard and the king. 

That evening Francis held, before his 
tent, the ceremony of creating knights for 
valor. But before the ceremony began, a 
proclamation by the heralds startled and 
delighted all the camp. Francis had de- 
termined to receive the rank in his own 
person. Bayard was to knight the king! 

In the days of the primeval chivalry, 
when even princes were compelled to win 
their spurs, such a spectacle was not un- 
common. But not for ages had a king 
been knighted by a subject on the field of 
battle. Nor was any splendor wanting 
that could make the spectacle impressive. 
Nowhere in Ariosto is a picture of more 
gorgeous details than is presented by this 
scene of history: the great crimson silk 
pavilion, the seat spread with cloth of 
gold, the blazoned banners, the heralds 
with their silver trumpets, the multitude 
all hushed in wonder, the plumed and 
glittering company of knights and men-at- 
arms. Such were the surroundings among 
which Francis knelt, and Bayard, with his 
drawn sword, gave the accolade. 

The sword with which he had performed 
the ceremony Bayard kept religiously un- 
til his death. It was then mislaid, and 
never rediscovered. The loss is a mis- 
fortune. For few relics could exist of 
more romantic interest than the sword 
with which the noblest of all knights did 
honor to the most magnificent of kings. 

Bayard’s glory had long been at such 
a height that hardly any exploit could 
increase it. And yet an exploit was at 
hand at which, even when Bayard was 
the actor of it, all France and Germany 
Were to stand in wonder. 

The German emperor, marching with a 
mighty army on Champagne, took Monson 
by surprise, and advanced against Mé- 
If Méziéres were taken, the whole 
province would be in the most deadly 
peril. And yet defence seemed hopeless ; 
the place had no artillery; and the ram- 
parts wereinruins. At this crisis Bayard 
volunteered to hold the crazy city. “ No 


fy 
zieres, 


Walls are weak,” he said, in his own noble 
style, “which are defended by brave 
men,” 


BAYARD. 
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With a small but chosen band he has- 
| tened to Méziéres. Two days after his 
larrival the Count of Nassau, with a vast 
array of men and cannon, appeared before 
the walls. The siege began—a siege 
which seemed impossible to last twelve 
hours. But day by day went by, and still 
the town was standing. Every day the 
ramparts gaped with cannon-shot; but 
every night, as if by miracle, they rose 
again. The defenders suffered from 
wounds, pestilence, and famine; but Bay- 
ard had put every man on oath to eat his 
horse, and then his boots, before he would 
surrender. Three weeks passed; and 
when at last the king arrived with forces 
to relieve the town, he found a few gaunt 
spectres still glaring defiance from their 
battered ramparts against a hundred can- 
non and more than forty thousand men. 

Nothing can more strikingly describe 
the part of Bayard than the testimony of 
his enemies themselves. Some time aiter, 
Mary of Hungary asked the Count of 
Nassau in disdain how it came to pass 
that with a host of troops and guns he 
could not take a crazy pigeon-house. “ Be- 
cause,” said the count tersely, “there was 
an eagle in it.” 

It was Bayard’s last great exploit. It 
had been his lifelong wish that he might 
fall upon the field of battle. And so it 
was to be. 

Early in the spring of 1524, the French 
camp was posted at Biagrassa. Lord 
Bonnivet, who was in command, found 
himself, after a prolonged resistance, at 
last compelled by famine and sickness to 
retire before the Spaniards. It was Bay- 
ard’s constant custom to be first in an 
advance and last in a retreat; and that 
day, he was, as usual, in the post of dan- 
ger. It was for the last time. Friends 
and enemies were to hear, before night 
fell, the thrilling tidings that Bayard was 
no more, 

On both sides of the road which the 
retreating army had to traverse the Span- 
iards had placed in ambush a large force 
of arquebusiers. It was a weapon which 
Bayard held in detestation ; for while skill 
and courage were required to wield a 
spear or sword, any skulking wretch could 
pull a trigger from behind a stone. From 
one of these hated weapons he received 
his death. As he was retreating slowly, 
with his face towards the foe, a stone 
from a cross-arquebus struck him on the 
|side. He instantly sank forward on his 
| saddle-bow, exclaiming in a faint voice, 
| * Great God! I am killed.” 
| His squire helped him from his horse, 
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and he was laid beneathatree. His spine 
was broken in two places; and he felt 
within himself that he was dying. He 
took his sword, and kissed the cross-hilt, 
murmuring aloud the Latin prayer, “ J/7- 
serere met, Deus, secundum magnam mti- 
sericordiam tuam.” 

The Spaniards were approaching. His 
friends made some attempt to raise him, 
and to bear him from the field. But the 
least movement made him faint with 
agony, and he felt that all was vain. He 
charged his companions, as they loved 
him, to turn his face towards the enemy, 
and to retire into a place of safety; and 
he sent, with his last breath, his salutation 
to the king. With breaking hearts they 
did as he desired, and he was left alone. 

When the Spaniards reached the spot, 
they found him still alive, but sinking fast. 
The conduct of Lord Pescara, the Span- 
ish general, towards his dying foe, was 
worthy of a great and noble knight. He 
bade his own pavilion to be spread above 
him; cushions were placed beneath his 
head; and a friar was brought, to whom 
he breathed his last confession. As he 
was uttering the final words, his voice 
faltered, and his head fell. The friar 
looked upon his face ~ and saw that all 
was over. 

It was the hour of sunset, April the 
30th, in the year 1524. 

The Spaniards raised the corpse, and 
bore it with deep reverence to a neigh- 
boring church. There it rested till the 
morning, when a band of his companions, 
displaying a white flag, came from the 
French camp, and carried itaway. It was 
determined that the bones of the dead 
knight should rest in his own land; and 
a convent of the order of the Minims, 
founded by his uncle, the Bishop of Greno- 
ble, near that city, was appointed as the 
place of sepulture. The body, apparelled 
in white velvet, was placed in an oak coffin, 
and covered with a purple pall; a band of 
bearers was appointed; and the funeral 
train set forth across the mountains into 
France. By day, the bier advanced upon its 
journey ; by night it rested in the churches 
on the way. At length it reached the 
borders of his own Dauphiny ; and thence 
it travelled through a land of lamentation. 
From the city of Grenoble, wken the bier 
arrived within the distance of a league, a 
mourning multitude came forth to meet 
it. Bishops, knights, and nobles, mingled 
with the common people, walked before 
the coffin to the great cathedral, where it 
rested for a night, and where a solemn 
requiem was sung. Onthe morning after, 
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the body was borne, in mournful splendor, 
to the church of the Minims, and there 
committed to the ground. 

The grave lies just before the chancel 
steps, in front of the great altar. On the 
wall to the right hand, a graven stone re- 
cords, in Latin characters, the deeds of 
the great knight. Above the stone his 
effigy, carved in white marble, and adorned 
with the collar of his order, looks down 
upon the grave. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
HOME RULE IN NORWAY. 


NATIONALISM is exercising at once a 
centripetal and a centrifugal effect on the 
States of Europe. It has been building 
up Germany and Italy, and at the same 
time breaking up Turkey, undermining 
Austro-Hungary, and threatening the in- 
tegrity of the British Empire. If these 
States are to be held together, their politi- 
cians cannot do better than consult experi- 
ence, in order to judge whether the rigid 
and thorough application of the principles 
of popular government, or the maintenance 
and strengthening of the powers apper- 
taining to the crown, is most likely to lead 
to the desired result. For, as far as poli- 
tics are not an art, but a science, they 
consist in an application of the lessons of 
history. Were it only easier to take into 
account the modifications of human nature 
produced by climate, soil, circumstances, 
religion, customs, institutions, etc., we 
might indeed hope in course of time to 
derive from experience positive laws for 
dealing with every knotty political and 
social question. 

Both Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville 
have shown their appreciation of this fact 
by appealing to contemporary events for 
a confirmation of the policy they recom- 
mend. The former statesman declared 
at Derby that home rule was “causing 
Norway and Sweden to grow up together 
into one compact, united kingdom, under 
the influence of free local government — 
a method approved by practical political 
experience throughout the world.” * Lord 
Granville at Hanley (7th of November) 
also quoted history as bearing out his 
proposition that office confers a sense of 
duty and responsibility on leaders of a 


| popular party, and the necessary wisdom 


for governing their country. 


* I am quoting from the Standard of the 21st of 
, October, 1887. 
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Now I believe that if we examine things 
closely we shall arrive at very different 
conclusions. We shall be inclined to 
think that the predominance granted by 
the constitution of Norway to a class par- 
ticularly subject to the influence of dema- 
gogues, joined to the recklessness of the 
popular leaders, has caused incalculable 
evil; that it has prevented two nations of 
the same race and religion, inhabiting the 
same peninsula, and closely related as re- 
gards language and customs, from gradu- 
ally coalescing into one nation, as the 
political security and the economical prog- 
ress of both seem imperatively to demand. 
We shall see that after seventy-three years 
of home rule the burning question of the 
day is separation or incorporation, repeal 
of the union or limitation of home rule. 
We shall see that if Mr. Sverdrup, the 
Norwegian Mr. Parnell, has, since he be- 
came minister, acquired some sense of 
responsibility, he has in a proportional 
measure lost influence over a party whose 
idol and dictator he was, but Which is now 
gradually abandoning him for more thor- 
ough-going and uncompromising leaders, 
such as Steen and Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. 
We shall see on one side a monarchy of a 
thousand years’ growth and with an aris- 
tocratic constitution, a country which has 
enjoyed a steady and regular development 
and is proud of its historical traditions, 
and on the other side the former depen- 
dency of an absolute monarchy, too rap- 
idly transformed into an independent 
State, and endowed with popular govern- 
ment. We shall perceive that the union 
of two such nations cannot be converted 
into unison unless the institutions of both 
countries are rendered somewhat similar. 
Each is called upon to go a certain dis- 
tance to meet the other, both ought to 
renounce what is extreme and one-sided 
in the character of their institutions, both 
should be willing to sacrifice for the com- 
mon weal some special interests of their 
own, some favorite notions, But we shall 
find that reasonable concessions have al- 
ways come from Sweden, where the edu- 
cated classes still predominate, and from 
the crown —never from the Norwegian 
peasantry and their ambitious leaders. 
With every sacrifice of royal prerogative, 
with every concession made by the sister 
country, the arrogance and discontent of 
the Norwegian Nationalists, and their ten- 
dency towards republicanism and separa- 
tion, have increased. 

Home rule in Norway originated in the 
Same year as the union with Sweden, in 
1814. Russia, having definitely torn Fin- 
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land from Sweden in 1809 and being de- 
sirous of regaining Sweden’s friendship, 
promised by the Treaty of St. Petersburg, 
on the 5th of April, 1812, to help her 
towards the acquisition of Norway, as a 
compensation for the loss of the eastern 
province. Sweden in consequence joined 
the European powers in the great war of 
1813, and turning against Napoleon’s ally, 
the king of Denmark, forced him to re- 
nounce his rights to Norway, and to cede 
it by the Treaty of Kiel, on the 14th of 
January, 1814. Finding the Norwegians 
disinclined to accept this change of mas- 
ters, Prince Christian of Denmark de- 
clared himself regent; he then was, on 
the 19th of May, 1814, proclaimed king of 
Norway by a national assembly, which 
had two days previously adopted a demo- 
cratic constitution. This constitution — 
in great part the work of a certain Falsen 
— was fashioned after the French consti- 
tution of 1791 and the Spanish one of 
1812, and has long enjoyed the reputation 
of being the model of a thoroughly popu- 
lar constitution. Radicals have, in fact, 
declared the Norwegian monarchy to be 
the best of republics. After the defeat of 
Napoleon Sweden was backed by all the 
great powers in its pretensions on Nor- 
way, so that King Christian saw no alter- 
native but abdication; whereupon the 
Norwegian Diet, on the 4th of November, 
1814, unanimously granted the crown of 
Norway to King Charles the Thirteenth 
of Sweden, after the crown prince (Ber- 
nadotte) had in the king’s name agreed to 
accept the Eidsvold constitution. With 
home rule on a broad foundation, with 
such wise and popular monarchs as King 
Charles the Fourteenth, Oskar the First, 
Charles the Fifteenth, and Oskar the Sec- 
ond, it might reasonably have been ex- 
pected that the Norwegians would be 
content, and that the union would flourish. 
It was certainly not unnatural to surmise 
that, having secured all that the advanced 
Liberal doctrine of the age deemed essen- 
tial, the majority of the nation would turn 
Conservative, in order to assure the sta- 
bility of the institutions it had coveted 
and obtained. But, instead of leading to 
content and loyalty, the victory of the 
popular cause led to the creation of a 
party aiming at the overthrow of the mon- 
archy and the repeal of the union. 

The fact is that parties and masses are 
not a whit more reasonable than the 
whimsical child, whose pettishness by no 
means passes away when some tremen- 
dous grievance is removed, or when its 
“only wish” has been fulfilled. Were 
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reason the lodestar of children, women, 
and masses, parents, husbands, and states- 
men would be liable to fewer disappoint- 
ments; but unfortunately greed and self- 
ishness are constitutional faults which do 
not easily vanish, a part of human nature 
—tamen usque recurrens. How easily 
do political parties overshoot the mark, 
and endanger the good results of their 
labors by driving their theories beyond all 
reasonable bounds! 

Like the English Liberals in 1885, the 
Norwegians had some difficulty in finding 
a cry stirring enough to rouse the popula- 
tion and to give life and zeal to an opposi- 
tion. But no sooner did the government 
come forward with a plan for making the 
union between the two countries a reality, 
for working it into shape and gradually 
welding the two nations into one, than the 
Radicals raised an alarm as if the liber- 
ties of the country were in jeopardy, as if 
Sweden were aiming at the destruction of 
Norway’s independence. The peasants’ 
antipathy to the aristocratic institutions 
prevailing up to 1865 in Sweden came to 
the agitators’ aid, and when a bill they 
had brought in (1815) for abolishing all 
titles of nobility was disapproved of by 
the crown, after being carried in the Stor- 
thing or Diet, the first trial of strength 
came on. Twice the bill was passed by 
the assembly and vetoed by the king, 
until, being passed a third time in 1821, it 
became law according to the constitution, 
which in general allows the crown only a 
suspensive veto, restricting the use of an 
absolute veto to changes in the fundamen- 
tal laws of the country. From 1821 to 
1830 the crown never neglected renewing 
its proposals for drawing the bonds of 
union between the two kingdoms closer, 
and the Diet was civil enough to trans- 
mit these proposals to committees, from 
which they never again emerged. Butthe 
wave of political excitement which passed 
over Europe after the overthrow of the 
Bourbon monarchy in 1830 did not fail to 
affect Norway. The opposition grew 
stronger and bolder, and in 1836 the pro- 
posals of the crown were not referred toa 
committee, but rejected by a unanimous 
vote. The government retorted by clos- 
ing the session, but when the Diet gave 
signs of an intention to impeach Mr. 
Lévenskjold, the minister of state, it was 
considered prudent to allay the storm and 
to adopt a conciliatory tone. The king 
went so far as to allow Norwegian vessels 
to fly a flag of their own, and soon re- 
gained his popularity. No sooner, how- 


ever, did he return to the charge, than his 
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proposals for improving the constitution 
were again thrown out (1839). We shall 
have to take note of the fact that one of 
these measures was intended to give the 
members of the Council of State (Cabinet) 
a seat and a vote in the Diet, from which 
they had been, curiously enough, excluded 
by the constitution. 

In 1844 the crown devolved upon Mar- 
shal Bernadotte’s son, King Oskar the 
First, who tried his best to please the 
whims of'his Norwegian subjects. Their 
feelings having been hurt by his calling 
himself king of Sweden and Norway, he 
agreed to adopt during his residence in 
the latter country the title of king of Nor- 
way and Sweden, and made further con- 
cessions respecting the use of a Norwe- 
gian flag and coat of arms. Both he and 
the crown-prince, who later mounted the 
throne as Charles the Fifteenth, enjoyed 
such popularity, that on the strength of it 
the government ventured once more in 
1857 to urge some improvements in the 
organization of the union. And the Diet 
really yielded so far as to appoint three 
committees, the first for fixing the propor- 
tion in which each of the two kingdoms 
was to contribute to their common de- 
fence ; the second for regulating matters 
of navigation and commercial intercourse ; 
the third for according validity in both 
countries to judicial sentences pronounced 
in oneof them. These items are sufficient 
to show how entirely the interests of the 
union had been neglected since 1814; the 
very foundations of a national union had 
still to be laid. When the session closed 
the first point had not been discussed, and 
the measures proposed on the second and 
third had been rejected. The ensuing 
Diet proceeded to aggressive tactics ; dis- 
covering that the constitution empowered 
the king to appoint a Swede to be lord- 
lieutenant of Norway in his absence, it 
voted in 1859 for the abolition of this priv- 
ilege. This vote gave great offence in 
Sweden and did not obtain the royal sanc- 
tion before the year 1872. In the mean 
time the Nationalists had been obliged to 
take account of the vital interests of their 
country so far as to pass bills concerning 
the defence of Norway and its trade with 
Sweden. After the reform of the Swed- 
ish Diet, in 1865, the feeling between the 
two countries improved a little, and it was 
arranged that their subjects should mutu- 
ally be at liberty to settle and carry on 
their trade in the sister country. More 
than fifty years had thus elapsed since 
the union before Norway’s consent to so 


| elementary a measure could be obtained. 
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At this period Johan Sverdrup, man- 
ager of a bank, started a plan of campaign 
with the view of establishing the suprem- 
acy of the Diet by abolition of the royal 
veto. The object being to try conclusions 
with the crown, it mattered little on what 
question the conflict arose. It sufficed to 
bring ina bill which the crown was sure 
not to sanction, to pass it thrice, then to 
exact its publication as part of the consti- 
tution, and, in case of the government’s 
refusal, to impeach and condemn the min- 
isters. Ifthe crown carried out the sen- 
tence against its own State councillors, the 
power of the royal veto was practically de- 
stroyed; if the king did not yield, the 
people must be drilled and armed so as to 
defend the rights of parliament and assert 
the independence of the nation. The con- 
stitutional clause excluding the state 
councillors (ministers) from the sittings of 
the Diet was chosen as bone of conten- 
tion. Having proved inconvenient for the 
management of public business, the 
crown had, as we have seen, repeatedly 
attempted to alter it; but the Radicals 
insisted on retaining the provision, and in 
1860 Sverdrup himself declared that its 
abolition would strengthen the govern- 
ment. Now the astute party-leader dis- 
covered that an alteration might be pro- 
posed so humiliating to ministers that they 
would never accept it. The ministers 
were not to have a seat and a vote, but 
they were to be allowed to participate in 
the public sittings of the Storthing and of 
its two sections; as to a minister’s ad- 
mittance to the secret sittings of these 
assemblies, it was entirely to depend on 
the pleasure of the Diet or its committees. 
In this form the bill was adopted in 1872, 
and carried again in 1874, 1877, and 1880 
by a majority of two-thirds. On the look- 
out for a compromise, the government 
brought in a counter proposal in 1874, 
admitting the presence of ministers in 
parliament, but at the same time claiming 
a recognition of the royal power to dis- 
solve the Diet, the granting of pensions to 
ministers, and the passing of a few other 
measures. This bill was rejected in 1877, 
and thus the king had in 1880 to decide 
between yielding and distinctly asserting 
his right of veto. He chose the latter 
course on the 29th of May, and on the 9th 
of June the Diet replied by declaring that 
the bill, having been thrice carried, formed 
apart of the constitution, and by request- 
ing the government to publish it as a law 
of the realm. On the 15th of June the 
government announced that the bill of the 
17th of March, 1880, never having re- 
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ceived the king’s sanction was nota law 
of the realm, and would therefore not be 
published as such. Muchas the Radicals 
wished to proceed to an immediate im- 
peachment of the Cabinet, they thought it 
more prudent to delay the arraignment till 
they had made sure of the judges. Now 
the court before which Minister Selmer 
and his colleagues were to answer for 
their conduct had to consist of the High 
Court of Justice and the members of the 
Lagthing, a kind of grand committee or 
second order of the house.* In their 
present composition neither of these 
bodies inspired the Radicals with great 
confidence. The eleven judges of the 
High Court could fairly be expected to 
interpret the constitution as according the 
crown an absolute veto on constitutional 
bills, and the twenty-nine members of the 
Lagthing were not all to be reckoned upon. 
It was therefore decided to await the next 
elections, and in the mean time to pass a 
bill reducing the number of the members 
of the High Court of Justice to nine. 
King Oskar closed the Storthing in July, 
1882, with a speech announcing his deter- 
mination never to assent to a change in 
the constitution which would rob the 
crown of its most important rights. A 
fierce agitation spread over the country ; 
Bjérnson, the poet, declared that if royalty 
would not give up its veto, the people 
were prepared to give up royalty. “It is 
better,” he said, “for Norway to count 
for itself than to be No. 2 in a union.” 
The moderate Liberals made common 
cause with the constitutional party (the 
Conservatives), and they succeeded in ob- 
taining as many as 28,411 votes against 
42,881 Radical ones. Nevertheless, the 
opposition secured 83 seats out of I14 in 
the new Storthing, and was able to elect 
all its most intransigent members into the 
Lagthing. A committee of nine was ap- 
pointed to draw up the impeachment; 
three of these protested against the whole 
proceeding; they pointed out that royal 
authority, far from being an antithesis to 
the people and to popular will, was an in- 
dispensable safeguard for the minority of 
the nation against an otherwise autocratic 
majority; that it formed a most useful 
balance’ to a popular assembly consisting 
of only one chamber; that it was not the 
ministry that had infringed the constitu- 
tion, but the Radical opposition, by lead- 


* At the opening of the Storthing, which is nomi- 
nated for three years, it elects a quarter of its members 
into the Lagthing; the remaining members form the 
Odelsthing, and the business of the house is divided 
between both. 
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ing the legislature to overstep its limits 
and to encroach on the rights of the ex- 
ecutive. 

On the 30th of March, 1883, the indict- 
ment was drawn up; it was adopted by the 
Odelsthing on the 23rd of April with fifty- 
three votes against thirty-two, and on the 
18th of May the court met, numbering 
among its thirty-eight members no less 
than twenty-four deputies who had origi- 
nally voted for the impeachment. The 
Times not inappropriately nicknamed it 
the Court of Criminal Injustice. The 
counsel for the defence called upon these 
twenty-four members to state whether 
they felt able to judge of the question 
with the requisite impartiality, but the 
court declared by a vote of thirty to eight 
that all its members were fully qualified to 
act as judges. Later on, however, twelve 
were rejected by the accused, and so the 
court finally consisted of twenty-six mem- 
bers, viz., nine judges of the supreme 
court and seventeen deputies to the Diet. 
On the 7th of August, 1883, the proceed- 
ings against Minister Selmer commenced, 
and terminated on the 27th of February, 
1884. He was sentenced to forfeit his 
office and to pay costs to the amount of 
18,225 crowns. A similar sentence was 
passed on Minister Kjerulf; six other 
State councillors were deposed, and only 
three came off with a heavy fine, without 
forfeiture of their position. On the 29th 
of March the trial was over. 

The argumentation on both sides was 
very ingenious, but far too complicated to 
be dealt with in these pages. The juridi- 
cal — of the University of Chris- 
tiania, and such well-known foreign jurists 
as Professors Bluntschli and Maurer, have 
pronounced in favor of the crown, and the 
same can in fact be said of the Diet itself 
and of the Radical leaders. An address 
of the Storthing to the king in 1824 admits 
the absolute veto; Steen, the Norwegian 
Mr. Healy, is proved to have done so in 
1880, and Mr. Sverdrup has spoken in a 
similar strain in 1863 and 1869. As toa 
second subject for which the State Council 
was Called to account, viz., the refusal of 
government to pay to certain rifle-clubs 
sums voted for them by the Diet, the con- 
duct of the Cabinet appears to have been 
in accordance with general constitutional 
principles, especially with those prevailing 
in England, and also with sec. 82 of the 
Norwegian constitution. Besides, it was 
no secret that the volunteers were to form 
a body of troops obedient to the Diet — 
the nucleus of a future rebellion. Though 
the king accepted the resignation of the 
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ministry, and appointed Mr. Schweigaard 
minister of state, he energetically repu- 
diated (11th of March, 1884) the Diet’s 
attack on his “unlimited right to accord 
or to withhold his sanction to any change 
in the constitution of Norway or Sweden 
— one of the most essential guarantees of 
the union.” The Swedish ministry am- 
plified this solemn declaration by adding 
that the whole of the armed forces of Nor- 
way as well as of Sweden must be under 
the king’s sole command and authority. 
In Sweden many people were of opinion 
that the king ought rather to have laid 
down the Norwegian crown than to have 
allowed the execution of so unjust a sen- 
tence. So much is certain, that if the 
king fancied he would by his compliance 
assuage the anti-unionists and republican 
agitation, he was mistaken. Conciliation 
was interpreted as weakness by the oppo- 
sition, and Selmer’s successor found it 
impossible to govern. The Right refus- 
ing to accept the reins of government, and 
the Centre finding itself incapable to con- 
struct a Cabinet, the king was obliged (26th 
of June, 1884) to charge Mr. Sverdrup 
with the formation of a ministry, of which 
one-half are Radicals, one-half Liberals. 
The extreme Radicals have lately been 
attempting to overthrow this ministry, and 
though the king has for the moment suc- 
ceeded in patching up the quarrel in the 
Cabinet and in keeping Mr. Sverdrup in 
office, it is evident that a crisis is fast ap- 
proaching. As the constitution prescribes 
new elections every three years, they will 
have to take place ina month or two. We 
shall then see which line Mr. Sverdrup is 
ready definitively to adopt. Wiil he go 
over to the extreme Nationalists, who in- 
sist on having a Norwegian foreign sec- 
retary? Will he side with the Moderates, 
who will be satisfied with the Austro- 
Hungarian plan of one minister of foreign 
affairs responsible to delegations from 
both parliaments? Or will he adhere to 
the programme of what seems to be the 
bulk of the Radical party, viz., to insist on 
the two following demands: (1) that the 
administration of the foreign affairs of the 
two kingdoms be no longer left in the 
hands of one minister, but be confided to 
a board consisting of three Swedish and 
three Norwegian members, presided over 
by the king; (2) that the article of the 
constitution allowing the king to appoint 
his eldest son viceroy of Norway be abol- 
ished. Conciliation has evidently not won 
the hearts of home rulers in Norway; 
their pretensions to-day are so exaggerated 
and unreasonable, that we must suspect 
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separation and the establishment of a re- 
public to be the real aims of the present 
campaign. 

Mr. Sverdrup seems to prove the truth 
of the German proverb, Amt gibt Ver- 
stand (Office confers understanding), for 
he is believed to recognize the folly of 
Radical insatiability and the mischief that 
would result were Norway to insist on 
measures which Sweden thinks it impos- 
sible to accept. He knows that Norway’s 
interests would suffer most in case of a 
rupture of the union. Since the great 
States of Europe have adopted the creed 
of protectionism, and are more and more 
excluding the produce of other countries, 
the industries of Norway would be seri- 
ously-imperilled by losing their mart in 
Sweden, as they would in case of separa- 
tion. It is this consideration which caused 
the Norwegian Diet in its last session to 
accept almost unanimously the revised 
customs union with Sweden, notwith- 
standing that the alterations were mostly 
in favor of Sweden. It is this apprecia- 
tion of the economical advantages accru- 
ing from the union which caused the last 
anniversary of its creation to be celebrated 
ina number of Norwegian towns on the 
4th of November, 1887. The constitu- 
tional party would not have ventured on 
this demonstration unless they were aware 
that a revulsion of popular feeling is tak- 
ing place, and that many Nationalists are 
abandoning their leaders. A split in the 
ranks is visible, the moderate Radicals 
rallying around Mr. Sverdrup, and the 
ultra-cdemocrats having chosen Messrs. 
Steen and Bjérnson as their chiefs. At 
the same time the unionist Liberals are 
leaning over to the Conservatives, and 
optimists believe that a period is ap- 
proaching when both unionist sections 
combined may, for the first time in Nor- 
wegian constitutional history, triumph 
over those theoretical politicians who dis- 
credit and ruin popular government by 
incessantly dinning their doctrines of 
man’s rights and freedom and equality 
into the ears of a multitude which, of all 
Classes of the community, has the least 
notion of a citizen’s duties and the great- 
est disregard for the interests of other 
Classes. Itis in the lower strata of the 
agricultural population that the extreme 
section of the democratic party is now 
seeking for the support which the well-to- 
do peasantry has hitherto been misguided 
enough to grant them, but which it is be- 
ginning to withdraw. 

But while the Norwegian Nationalists 
are going ahead on the road leading to 
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republicanism and separation, and uncon- 
sciously paving the way for Socialism 
and Communism, the educated classes in 
Sweden are becoming seriously impatient 
of an agitation which is beginning to affect 
the population of the sister country. Im- 
itating their Norwegian brethren, the 
Swedish peasants are claiming pre-emi- 
nence for their special interests and trying 
to introduce corn-laws for their enrich- 
ment. The unionists in Sweden are an- 
noyed at the Norwegian Diet’s reluctance 
to organize the union on a solid and ra- 
tional foundation, manifested by its refus- 
ing the Swedish proposals in 1867 and 
1871, by its rejecting a system of common 
coinage in 1873, and only agreeing to it 
in 1875 after Denmark had accepted it, 
and by its objection to almost every meas- 
ure calculated to improve the defences of 
the kingdom (¢.y., 1873 and 1876). They 
perceive, what is indeed clear enough, 
that, if the Norwegian Diet assumes the 
right of altering the constitution of the 
country without the king’s sanction, it 
may any day repeal the union by abolish- 
ing the respective article of the consti- 
tution. Some go so far as to maintain 
that the Norwegians having broken the 
compact of the 4th of November, 1814, 
Sweden would be justified in proceeding 
to the annexation of Norway —a kingdom 
which was formally ceded to Sweden on 
the 14th of January, 1814, before any as- 
sembly met at Eidsvold to elaborate a 
constitution and to elect Prince Christian 
of Denmark ruler. Nobody can deny that 
the union, as it stands at present, leads to 
endless conflicts ; that instead of uniting 
the two nations, it separates them; and 
that, as repeal would be injurious, if not 
fatal, to the interests of Norway and Swe- 
den, it ought to be replaced by a union of 
stronger build, of more perfect mechan- 
ism. 

Now what lessons can we learn from 
the history of this union? No double 
ownership in land, no conflict between 
two opposing creeds, no hatred between 
two different races, has complicated the 
Norwegian problem ; no excess of popula- 
tion, no succession of bad harvests, has 
rendered the agricultural depression ex- 
ceptionally severe; no laws in foreign 
garb have excited the displeasure of a 
nation ; neither have Norwegian interests 
been damaged, nor has Norwegian home 
rule been threatened by the ignorance, 
indifference, or ill-will of foreign states- 
men and parliaments; no harm has been 
done by incessant change in the methods 
of administration or in the persons charged 
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with the government. There are no rec- 
ollections of past cruelties and wrongs, of 
rebellions or massacres, to embitter the 
relations of two consanguineous nations ; 
for the memory of ancient combats has 
faded away long ago. The wearers of the 
crown have not been neglectful of their 
duty to visit Norway and to reside in 
Christiania; they have enjoyed special 
gifts for ruling, and have taken great pains 
to make themselves popular, and their 
ministers have always been Norwegians. 
In fact, the people have not a single prac- 
tical grievance worth speaking of; none 
that will for a moment compare with griev- 
ances such as the people in Denmark, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Spain, Germany, or 
Austria-Hungary could not unjustly com- 
plain of. Even in Great Britain, Switzer- 
land, or Sweden, more things could be 
mentioned which call for a remedy than in 
Norway. 

How then is the uncompromising oppo- 
sition, which bears great resemblance to a 
revolutionary movement, to be accounted 
for? By poverty and famine? Not inthe 
least. By the prevalence of Socialism or 
a tendency to anarchy? Far from it. 
Those among the unmoneyed classes who 
are dissatisfied with the present condi- 
tion of society, and wish to alter it to their 
own advantage, are no doubt secretly de- 
lighted at the infatuation of the peasants 
who are undermining law and order; but, 
having as yet no voice at the polling- 
booths, they are innocent of the plan of 
campaign. 

Let us see whether the great sage of 
antiquity will help us to solve the riddle 
—that wonderful man of wellnigh univer- 
sal knowledge who amongst others studied 
the history and constitution of one hun- 
dred and fifty different States. Well, 
Aristotle came to the conclusion that the 
government most conducive to the general 
welfare of all citizens and least exposed 
to subversion would existin a State where 
the middle class was stronger than either 
the highest or the lowest class, and, if 
possible, more influential and numerous 
than both combined. Now this is exactly 
the case in Norway ; the peasant proprie- 
tors own seventy-six seats in the govern- 
ing assembly against thirty-eight held by 
the towns. But during seventy-three years 
this middle class has done very little in- 
deed for the good of the State and paid 
but a trifling attention to the wants and 
interests of other classes. It has concen- 
trated al] its efforts on increasing its 
power and on crushing the chief protector 
of the minority, the crown. Until a short 
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time ago the representatives of the well- 
to-do peasantry all voted on the Radica 
side. Lately six of them have fallen off 
in consequence of a trick by which the 
agitators had hoped to fortify their party. 
The wirepulers set about providing allot- 
ments for Radical laborers with the view 
of increasing the number of voters. But 
what they gained on one side they lost on 
the other. The peasants of broad acres 
and with a long line of ancestors to look 
back upon felt indignant at the sight of 
needy intruders claiming their share in 
local government, and began to turn away 
from the Nationalist leaders. Our hope 
to grasp the problem with the help of 
Aristotle seems therefore to vanish. While 
ancient history proves the citizen of mod- 
erate means to be a more reliable and less 
subversive member of the community than 
the arrogant and imperious man of wealth 
or the hungry and envious poor, we have 
here a modern example of the contrary, 
Apart from the Socialists, whose number 
it is difficult to estimate and among whom 
—besides the agricultural laborers, who 
have no vote—asmall portion of the 
workmen in the towns may have to be 
reckoned, capital and labor, the class liv- 
ing on income and the class living on 
wages, are desirous to maintain the union 
and are loyally rallying around the crown. 
They act thus because they are more in- 
tellizent and !ess short-sighted than the 
ruling class. The seafaring population 
and the fishermen are as loyal as any 
members of the learned professions, be- 
cause, crossing the ocean and visiting 
foreign shores, the sailor ceases to be 
parochial ; his views soar bevond the vil- 
lage steeple. He and the artisan working 
for a foreign mart have a wider intellec- 
tual horizon thai ihe peasant; both guess 
what the man of education, what the mer- 
chant knows, viz., that a government has 
to consider a variety of things besides 
economy and low taxation. They are all 
able to understand that, if army and navy 
are neglected in time of peace, periods of 
war are sure to come on, in which the 
unprepared will be beaten by those who 
are well armed. Their reason tells them 
that, if Russia does not seize Finnmarken 
and the whole northern part of Norway, 
in order to have a naval station free from 
ice in the North Sea on the Ofoten Fjord, 
it is owing to Sweden and its allies, and 
not to any power over which Norway dis- 
poses. And their wider experience of life 
and broader knowledge of human nature 
render the town and coast population less 
pliable by the artifices of ambitious agi- 
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tators like Steen or by the oratory of polit- 
ical enthusiasts like Bjérnson. 

Supposing for a moment that Irish 
Home Rulers in office were to proceed on 
the same lines as the Nationalists in Nor- 
way, what could we augur for the future? 
They would start by abolishing all titles 
of nobility ; they would insist on flying a 
flag of their own and on displaying an 
Irish coat of arms ; they would exact from 
the queen that she should sign herself 
queen of Ireland and Great Britain when 
on a visit to the shores of Erin; they 
would protest against the appointment of 
a lord-lieutenant of non-Irish extraction, 
and finally pass a bill excluding even the 
heir to the throne from the viceroyalty. 
We should see supplies pouring in from 
America towards the creation of an Irish 
republic, just as the first funds for Nor- 
wegian demagogues were provided by an 
association in Illinois. Were the present 
Irish tenants — satisfied by having in the 
mean time become owners of their farms 
—to desert the agitators, these would rap- 
idly, like their Norwegian colleagues, ex- 
tend the franchise, recruit their forces 
from the ranks of crofters and laborers, 
and change their language and their pro- 
gramme so as to suit their new adherents. 
They would manifest the utmost reluc- 
tance to contribute towards the imperial 
defences ; they would consider all ques- 
tions of foreign and commercial policy, 
of coinage, of customs or excise, from an 
exclusively selfish and narrow-minded 
point of view; they would go so far in- 
deed as even to discourage a movement 
for assimilating the system of spelling in 
the two sister countries. And having 
hunted out some disputable point in the 
Act of Parliament establishing Home Rule 
they would fasten upon that sentence 
whatever interpretation might be most 
unpalatable to England, most derogatory 
to the supremacy’ of the imperial Parlia- 
ment, and then unflinchingly engage in a 
constitutional quarrel of sixty to seventy 
years’ duration. They would try to sepa- 
rate Irish from British diplomacy ; they 
would agitate for the appointment of an 
Irish foreign secretary in Dublin, and 
finally condescend to confide the manage- 
ment of foreign affairs to a board made 
up of three Englishmen and three Irish- 
men, with her Majesty as chairman. But 
I have all along been supposing the Irish 
to be as cool-headed as Norwegians; I 
have not taken heed of the rancor that 
must burn in their hearts on account of 
the briberies in the time of Pitt, and of 
the cruelties perpetrated by that remorse- 
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less set of men, the Irish Constabular 
Force, at the bidding of “tyrant Bal 
four.’ Could the order of things but be 
reversed, so that Mr. Balfour might have 
administered coercion a century ago and 
the guineas of Mr. Pitt might now be 
pouring in! 

As far as it goes the example afforded 
by the Norwegian peasantry is not cal- 
culated to fortify the opinion of those 
persons in England who in 1885 thought 
that the agricultural population could 
safely be entrusted with the same amount 
of political power as the city population, 
nor does it confirm the hope that an Irish 
Land Purchase Bill would deprive the 
Nationalist leaders of the bulk of their 
present supporters. It drives us on the 
other hand to the conclusion that, if Mr. 
Parnell really were to show “ conspicuous 
moderation,” his followers would forsake 
him for men determined to push the prin- 
ciple of government by the people to its 
utmost consequences. 

And now I fancy we get hold of the 
real secret of the Norwegian crisis. There 
is an inherent tendency in man to drive 
his pretensions to inordinate lengths. 
“Who is equal in one respect,” says 
Aristotle, “wants to be equal in all re- 
spects ; this is the chief cause of the over- 
throw of constitutions.” And human 
faults become intensified in parties ; hu- 
man imperfections are magnified beyond 
proportion when individuals gather into 
classes. This is why satirists bent upon 
showing up the weaknesses of mankind 
in a strong light have generally fastened 
not so much on the peculiarities of in- 
dividuals as on those of professions and 
classes of society, such as servants, sol- 
diers, monks, priests, physicians, lawyers, 
etc. A mob has the tendency to be as 
foolish, reckless, and cruel as the worst 
elements out of which it is composed. A 
political faction possessing a majority in 
the legislature starts by attempting to get 
hold of the whole legislative power. 
Neither in England nor in Norway does 
it rest until it has got rid of all constitu- 
tional checks. Where an upper house 
exists, it contrives to lower its influence, 
and as to the king’s right to choose his 
ministers and to withhold his sanction 
from bills, it finishes by abolishing these 
privileges, if not theoretically, at all 
events practically. In Norway we have 
been observing how it tried in 1884 to ob- 
tain full control of the executive, and how 
for that purpose it encroached on the judi- 
cial power. In 1887 we have witnessed 
very similar proceedings in France and 
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England. In England theHouse of Com- 
mons has afforded a judge ground for criti- 
cising from the bench its interference with 
judicial questions, and a party-leader has 
ventured to condemn both the utterances 
and the legal action of magistrates. In 
France a majority of deputies institute 
judicial inquiries, force the president of 
the republic to abdicate, and a zealous 
and noisy minority goes in for abolishing 
both Senate and presidency. 

How wise the framers of the American 
Constitution were when they gave the 
Senate and the president sufficient power 
to withstand a momentary popular im- 
pulse and to arrest the system of encroach- 
ments inseparable from a House of Rep- 
resentatives! The election of the presi- 
dent by the people, and of the senators by 
the single States, and the six years’ dura- 
tion of a senator’s term against the two 
years of a representative’s office, were 
checks of great value. Without them 
there are many reasons for thinking that 
American politics might be in as great a 
confusion as French affairs. It has been 
interesting to see from the last manifesto 
of the Count of Paris that the writer has 
been a closer observer of American, En- 
glish, French, and German constitutional 
life than most of the journalists who have 
criticised him. As Professor Gneist says, 
it is not any longer the question in certain 
countries how to protect popular repre- 
sentation against the governing power of 
the State, but on the contrary how to pro- 
tect the country against an abuse of the 
governing power by a majority of depu- 
ties of the people. And as Professor von 
Holst writes about the United States, the 
principal danger to guard against is the 
executive power falling into the hands of 
Congress (die Verbildung der Congress- 
herrschaft in Congressregierung). 

Man’s insatiable covetousness and envy 
destroy not only the contentment of the 
human heart but also the balance of polit- 
ical communities. Like the boy bursting 
into tears at the sight of his birthday 
cake, because a brother and sister are al- 
ready relishing the prospect of having a 
slice of it, so a popular assembly is by 
nature dissatisfied with ever so large a 
share of political power; it wants the 
whole of it; as the masses claim equality 
with the classes, it claims equality with 
the crown. But what both mean is not 
equality, but superiority. Because abso- 
lutism and aristocratic or bureaucratic 


government have generally displayed a| 
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the reigning dynasty or the ruling class 
than for the rest of the nation, popular 
government has for a century been con. 
sidered more conducive to the welfare of 
the greatest number. But the sudden and 
complete breakdown of British and French 
parliamentary government, the hydra of 
Irish discontent, and the turn things are 
taking in Norway, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and other countries, must open our 
eyes to the fact that, by claiming for one 
man one vote, by subordinating intelli- 
gence and property to numbers, by grant- 
ing political rights to individuals who 
perform no political duties, Liberals have 
overshot the mark. ‘The greatest good of 
the greatest number will not be secured 
by counting heads; the educated classes 
and those possessing a stake in the coun- 
> will have again to obtain the control 
of parliaments, and the executive must in 
some way or other be endowed with suffi- 
cient strength to stand on its own legs 
and not to be condemned to inaction bya 
parcel of obstructive deputies. It is only 
in practice that the king of Norway and 
the queen of England have become the 
humble servants of their legislatures, 
Let their subjects beg them to reassert 
their slumbering prerogatives, and the 
government will be able to consolidate 
the union and to maintain law and order 
against thoughtless masses and unscrupu- 
lous agitators. For Liberals who are ut- 
terly blind to the imminent danger of 
mob-rule and have nothing on their minds 
but fear of the narrow-mindedness and 
class selfishness of the old Tories, it is 
consistent to claim parliamentary govern- 
ment for the Irish. And it is precisely 
this consistency which has gained over 
the caucus to Home Rule. But those who 
perceive that popular government in En- 
gland, as in Norway, has overshot the 
mark and is landing in mob rule, are 
equally consistent if they refuse to endow 
Ireland with a system that has broken 
down at Westminster, Christiania, and 
Paris, not to mention other capitals. It 
is a fact worthy of notice that a section of 
Norwegian Liberals is at present support- 
ing the Conservatives for the purpose of 
not only saving the union, but restoring 
to the executive the independence which 
it formerly possessed, an 1 which it ought 
to possess for the sake of that large mi- 
nority whose best representative in a re- 
public is the president, in a monarchy the 
king. The parliamentary system becomes 
an absurdity if the opposition has no 


more lively interest for the advantage of | chance of getting into office; and yet a 
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Conservative ministry will never be able 
to maintain itself for any length of time 
against a widely extended suffrage, unless 
the moneyed and leisured classes combine 
and find themselves backed by a powerful 
executive. In England and Norway par- 
liamentary debates no longer control the 
policy of the country, but platform oratory 
dominates. A gifted poet like Bjérnson 
sways the masses and fills their brains 
with utopian ideas to the detriment of his 
country. We have drawn a false lesson 
from American events if we imagine that 
the equal participation of every citizen in 
the government of the State is the remedy 
for our social and economical evils. The 
examples of England, Ireland, and Nor- 
way between 1889 and 1888 ought to act 
as a warning. 

The Count of Paris may be partly mis- 
taken as to the merits of the new method 
of government which he recommends for 
France. But he is unquestionably right 
in looking out for some safeguards and 
balances to popular government, which 
France and England have unluckily thrown 
overboard. He may be said to have found 
them in Prussian and German institutions. 
Somewhere between the lines traced in 
these constitutions and the system pre- 
vailing actually in England and France, 
the golden middle course will in all prob- 
ability have to be sought for. And if this 
be not done while a period of calm pre- 
vails, it will have to be accomplished when 
the billows dash high above the bulwarks, 
and when the rudder of the State drifts 
helplessly to and fro. 

Mr. J. A. Froude thinks that England 
never has succeeded and never will suc- 
ceed in governing Ireland constitutionally. 
I agree or disagree with him according to 
the signification accorded to this term. 
If we take constitutional in the sense in 
which all Gladstonians and perhaps ninety 
per cent. of Englishmen understand the 
word — viz., as signifying a system where 
the executive is absolutely dependent on 
a popular assembly chosen by nearly uni- 
versal suffrage—I entirely agree with 
him. I disagree, on the contrary, if we 
take a constitutional government to mean 
—as it more properly does mean —a con- 
dition of things where an executive, with 
a will and a power of its own, is controlled 
and directed by two independent assem- 
blies, each of them in a different degree 
the representative of enlightened public 
opinion, but neither of them in possession 
of sovereign power. 

_ Leopold von Ranke uttered a warning 
in 1848, which has only quite lately been 
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published ;* he feared that if universal 
suffrage were introduced in England, the 
British constitution would not hold a day 
longer; laborers and Irishmen would get 
the government into their own hands. 
The extension of the franchise in Great 
Britain in 1885, and the franchise existing 
in Norway, would not have met with Aris- 
totle’s approval, any more than with 
Ranke’s; for the Greek sage objected to 
farmers participating in the government 
of his “best of States,” because, as he 
says, “the exercise of political activity 
requires complete leisure.” 

We know that there is a school which 
attributes all suffering on earth to law and 
order, and which is looking forward to a 
period when the present notions on politi- 
cal and social questions will be consigned 
to Jupiter and Saturn. Should adherents 
of this school ever climb into power on 
the ladder of universal suffrage, both the 
Norwegian peasantry and well-to-do Brit- 
ish Liberals will perhaps rue the moment 
when—to make use of the simile em- 
ployed by Pope Pius the Ninth — they 
set the stone a-rolling. The ancient Ro- 
mans could not help conceding a political 
vote to the have-nots, but they took good 
care not to let it be anything like an equal 
vote with the haves. A sensible division 
of political power would be to accord ap- 
proximately one-third of it to intelligence, 
one-third to property, one-third to numbers 
—as far as means can be found for bring- 
ing about a similar result. 

Strenuous partisans of government by 
the people will not be satisfied before they 
have found some special explanation for 
its breakdown in Norway. They will 
probably seek for it in the insufficiency of 
popular or religious education. Now as 
to the importance of education, we shall 
all be ready to agree with what Mr. An- 
drew Dickson White has stated in a cap- 
ital speech made lately at the Centennial 
banquet in Philadelphia.t After drawing 
a picture of the mob which “passes at 
one bound from extreme credulity toward 
demagogues to extreme scepticism toward 
statesmen, from mawkish sympathy for 
criminals to bloodthirsty ferocity against 
the innocent, from the wildest rashness 
to the most abject fear,” after saying that 
“the voice of a mob has been in all time 
evil, for it has ever been the voice of a 
tyrant, conscious of power, unconscious 
of responsibility,” Mr. White proceeds to 


* See L. v. Ranke’s Sammtliche Werke, Bd. 50, p. 
597- Leipzig, 1887. 

+t A. D. White, The Constitution and American Ede 
ucation. Ithaca, 1887. 
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show what an indispensable complement 
to popular government education is. 
Well, as far as popular instruction is con- 
cerned, I should say Norway was well 
abreast of the United States ; it introduced 
a sound system of education earlier than 
France or England, and its system has 
certain distinct advantages over the Ger- 
man one. I shall perhaps be told that 
political education is not synonymous with 
popular instruction; that a healthy polit- 
cal instinct and true patriotism have their 
strongest roots in habits of local self-gov- 
ernment. I am far from contradicting 
this proposition. I only answer that, with 
the exception of the Swiss, no peasantry in 
Europe has had a greater practice in local 
self-government than the Norwegian. 

One influence has perhaps remained 
unnoticed —the religious one. Are the 
vagaries of Norwegian Radicalism to be 
explained by want of religious feeling or 
religious instruction? By no means; in 
both respects the condition of things 
among Norwegian peasants is more satis- 
factory than almost anywhere else on the 
Continent. Is there then nothing in the 
world which a friend of Norway could 
suggest for the purpose of conjuring the 
unhappy and useless strife betwixt repub- 
licanism and monarchism, between sepa- 
ratists and unionists? Is there nothing 
Norwegians could learn from the three 
principal nations of Europe ? 

I think there is. By introducing uni- 
versal military service (of a lighter de- 
scription, of course, than in Germany but 
yet of a more serious kind than the one 
prevailing in Norway at present) they 
might perhaps learn that subordination of 
the individual will and pleasure to the 
good of the State which is the character- 
istic trait of the present generation of 
Germans. From the French they might 
adopt those excellent school manuals by 
which an understanding of the social, po- 
litical, and legal institutions of the country, 
and of the first principles of political econ- 
omy, is inculcated; by which respect for 
age, intelligence, and experience, regard 
for all classes of society, love for high and 
low, are encouraged, and by which, in 
short, morals and patriotism are taught to 
the young and impressionable. From 
England they may learn that even so im- 
aginative and bewitching an orator, so 
brilliant a writer, and so excellent an indi- 
vidual, as Mr. Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson 
must not be listened to, if his creed is 
utopian, if what he preaches is unwise. 

Two years ago you might have divided 








intellectual people in England into three | part in an orgie which, to a devout Athe- 


groups — those who were of opinion that 
popular government in its actual shape 
had collapsed, or that it was collapsing, or 
that it was in some danger of collapsing, 
That moment was chosen by certain poli- 
ticians for recommending the very same 
form of government as a remedy for the 
ills of Ireland. In 1888 sensible men in 
Norway are probably hesitating between 
three similar standpoints. But Mr. Bjérn- 
son, the poet, recommends separation and 
transformation of a constitutional mon- 
archy into a republic. We invite him to 
study Mr. John Dillon’s speech at Oxford 
(on the 28th of November, 1887), where 
the Home Rule orator is reported to have 
said: “A good executive is fully as im- 
portant as good laws.” 
THEODOR VON BUNSEN, 
Heidelberg. 


From The National Review. 
THE EVOLUTION OF HUMOR, 


ON a certain morning in the year 415 
B.C., the people of Athens awoke to find 
that the marble busts of Hermes, with 
which the piety of private citizens and 
public bodies had adorned the streets of 
their city, had almost all been mutilated 
in the night. The panic of rage and ter- 
ror excited by a sacrilegious outrage of 
such evil omen for the fortunes of the 
great naval expedition then about to sail 
for Sicily, has been likened by modern 
historians, not without ingenuity, to our 
own national madness of 1678 ; and though 
Pythonicus, Androcles, and the rest of 
them, were but very inadequate prototypes 
of Oates and Bedloe, it is nevertheless 
true that at Athens, as in England, dema- 
gogues eagerly availed themselves of the 
popular frenzy as an instrument where- 
with to compass the ruin of their polit 
ical enemies. Informers sprang up and 
swarmed, and the ears of the unnerved 
citizens were plied with the story that the 
mutilation of the Herma was merely the 
prelude of, and signal for, a concerted 
revolution, in which the republic itself 
was to be overthrown. The first and most 
eminent of the victims of the delation was 
Alcibiades. No direct proof was, indee1, 
or could be, offered of his complicity in 
the desecration of the busts ; but the reli- 
gious excitement of the hour supplied his 
enemies with a favorable opportunity for 
charging him with an even darker act of 
impiety. He was accused of having taken 
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nian of that day, seemed no less hideous 
and shocking than the blasphemous “ high 
jinks ” of John Wilkes and his boon com- 
panions appeared to decent, God-fearing 
Englishmen of the last century. His ac- 
cusers undertook to convict him of having 
desecrated the Eleusinian mysteries in 
the house of one Polytion, where Alcibi- 
ades himself, according to this story, had 
performed the part of hierophant, while 
his companions personated the other cele- 
brants of these peculiarly sacred rites. 
The accusation, whether true or false, 
was believed; and it availed to procure 
the disgrace and downfall even of a states- 
man and soldier whose services were 
deemed by large numbers of his fellow- 
citizens to be at that moment of the high- 
est value, if not absolutely indispensable 
to the State. So powerful a motive in the 
Athenian mind was veneration for the 
gods, and dread of the punishments with 
which they might be expected to visit the 
impiety of man. 

Only a few months later, at the Diony- 
sian festival of the year 414, the Athenian 
theatre was ringing with the peals of 
laughter provoked by the most daring 
burlesque of the national mythology that 
Attic comedian had ever yet placed-upon 
the stage. That same public, among 
whom, but a little while back, a citizen 
suspected of complicity with the outrage 
upon Hermes would have run much risk 
of being “lynched,” were now assisting 
with the keenest amusement at a scene in 
which not one god alone, nor two, not 
Poseidon and Hercules only, but the whole 
Olympian pantheon, by whom these two 
gods had been accredited as humble am- 
bassadors to a mortal, were turned into 
the most audaciously impious ridicule. 
The divinities to whom a devout Athenian 
was wont as a matter of strict obligation 
to sacrifice, the powers to whom he be- 
lieved that the smoke of his offerings 
ascended with a grateful savor, and whose 
wrath he was equally bound to believe 
was to be dreaded by all who denied them 
this gratification of their celestial senses, 
—these same gods he now saw, and 
laughed to see, reduced to the plight of 
the inhabitants of a beleaguered city by the 
Interception of their sacrificial supplies. 
He looked on hugely tickled, while Pro- 
metheus, hiding himself from the view of 
the All-Seeing One under an umbrella, 
Informs Peisthetairus and his fellow-found- 
ers of Cloud-Cuckoo-Town that it is all up 
With Zeus, — 

And has been ever since 
The day on which we colonized the air ; 





Since when no smoke of offerings reaches us 
From any one of mortals, but we keep 

A Thesmophorian sacrifice-less fast ; 

So that the wild barbarian gods who dwell 
Upon our northern frontier threaten Zeus 

(In their Illyrian squeak) with instant war, 
Unless he treats for an opening of the ports 
And takes the embargo off minced victim-guts. 


Thus could Aristophanes venture in “ The 
Birds” to make merry with those super- 
human beings whom the bulk of his 
amused audience undoubtedly held in the 
profoundest awe. 

I have cited these two strangely con- 
trasted incidents of Athenian life because 
they seem to me to afford a peculiarly 
striking illustration of the moral and in- 
tellectual paradox which is implied in the 
pleasure given to the mind of man by the 
quality of humor. It is unnecessary, I 
hope, to guard myself against being sup- 
posed to look upon the paradox as being, 
in this particular instance, uzgualifed. I 
do not forget, of course, that Athenian 
comedy itself partook of the nature of a 
religious ceremony, and that if Zeus and 
the other Olympians were lampooned, 
they were lampooned “ under the special 
patronage” of Dionysius. Lucian brings 
out this point with curious clearness in 
his “ Halicus ” —the dialogue in which he 
represents himself as dragged before the 
tribunal of Philosophia bya body of angry 
philosophers whom he has ridiculed. Di- 
ogenes the Cynic, one of the prosecutors, 
while acknowledging the license of rail- 
lery which was permitted to Eupolis and 
Aristophanes, goes on to observe that the 
latter of these satirists only dared to ridi- 
cule one man, Socrates, not the whole 
tribe of philosophers, and that too only 
“at the Dionysia, where such things were 
allowed, the god, probably, being himself 
of a humorous disposition and enjoying 
the fun.” But this, after all, as we are 
reminded by a previous remark of the 
Cynic, is only throwing the difficulty a 
stage farther back. The fact that one of 
the gods encouraged jesting on certain 
occasions at the expense of his fellow-im- 
mortals, may have been felt to make such 
jesting safe, but would hardly of itself 
have made it seemly or agreeable to a 
pious Greek who reverenced the divine 
butts even more than he reverenced the 
divine jester. The delight given by the 
profanity is what constitutes the paradox. 
“The multitude,” says Diogenes just be- 
fore, “enjoy banter and ridicule most of 
all when it is the holiest things that are 
made mock of.” 

Most people, perhaps, in these days 
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have either carried analysis far enough for 
themselves, or are sufficiently familiar 
with the little that has been written on 
this subject by other people, to be ready 
with the explanation that “the humorous 
is simply the incongruous,” and that it was 
the very incongruity created by bringing 
the emotions attendant on the sight of ig- 
noble situations into sudden collision with 
the awe with which the Athenians ordi- 
narily regarded the gods, that lent its most 
pungent element of humor to the Athenian 
comedy. ‘This, of course, is true, so far 
as it goes; only, unfortunately, it is open 
to the objection too often applicable, we 
fear, to the results of psychological analy- 
sis, that it is based upon the method known 
to logicians as obscurum per obscurius. 
For the humorous is a form of the pleas- 
urable, and before being satisfied with the 
proposition that “the sight of the incon- 
gruous gives pleasure,” or even with the 
more limited proposition that it “gives 
pleasure under certain conditions,” we 
ought to ask ourselves what the incongru- 
ous really is. The incongruous is the 
unfit, the unsuitable, the discordant, the 
imperfect; it covers generically half a 
score of more specific adjectives which 
are names not of honor but of reproach, 
and all the associations of which, save zu 
the one case in which humor emerges from 
them, are associations not of pleasure but 
of pain. The incongruous is the unsym- 
metrical, the disorderly, in one word the 
wrong. And yet man, whose one natural 
motive impulse upwards, after the satis- 
faction of his bodily needs, is the instinct 
of pursuit after, and delight for their own 
sakes in, order, symmetry, fitness, in one 
word the right, is capable of taking the 
keenest pleasure in the contemplation of 
their opposites. Why is this? Let us 
see what physiology has to say on the 
matter. 

Some quarter of a century ago, Mr. 
Herbert Spencer contributed to AZacmit- 
lan’s Magazine a short but admirable 
paper, wherein he gave a most complete 
and convincing account of the nerve ex- 
citations and muscular movements which 
occur when the perception of any incon- 
gruity results in the physical act of laugh- 
ter. No one who reads this paper, how- 
ever little versed in the science which the 
writer is expounding, can fail to feel that 
so far as regards the physical act of 
laughter at incongruity, the explanation is 
thoroughly adequate. Nothing remains 
mysterious in the affair, with the sole ex- 
ception of its one central mystery (which, 
indeed, Mr. Spencer did not profess to 
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elucidate) that this physical act is accom- 
panied by a pleasurable mental emotion, 
So completely, indeed, though, no doubt, 
also so unavoidably, does this element in 
the problem escape physiological analy- 
sis, that among the examples of incongru- 
ity cited by Mr. Spencer, there are some 
in which the mirth would be accompanied 
by pleasure, and others in which — though 
undoubtedly the laugh would follow, and 
follow in casual and inevitable sequence, 
upon the incongruity — it would, in many 
people, be accompanied by only a momen- 
tary if even a perceptible emotion of pleas- 
ure, destined to be instantly succeeded by 
a much more acute and permanent emo- 
tion of pain. 

Take for example this incident, imag- 
ined or possibly witnessed by Mr. Spen- 
cer, the case of a “burst of laughter” 
breaking forth when “the short silence 
between the anxdante and the aélegro in 
one of Beethoven’s symphonies is broken 
by a loud sneeze.” Now this burst of 
laughter might, no doubt, be pretty gen- 
eral, but with what a wide variety of inter- 
nal emotions would the physical act be 
associated! Let us trace its mental ac- 
companiments through a supposed party 
of three persons among the audience, one 
of them, A, an ardent lover of classical 
music, another, B, a schoolboy unwiliingly 
assisting at a performance too classical 
for his tastes, and a third, C, an adult, 
moderately pleased, but inadequately ap- 
preciative of the entertainment provided 
for him. Upon one of these three persons 
the incongruous interruption of the inter- 
jected sneeze will certainly, upon another 
probably, and even upon the third possi- 
bly, produce the same immediate physical 
effect—alaugh. The emotional segue/a, 
however, of this convulsive action of the 
nervo-muscular system will differ widely, 
and as follows : — 

A’s emotion will be one of pure irrita- 
tion and disgust, much enhanced most 
likely by the involuntary, it might almost 
be said the contra-voluntary act, which 
we have supposed him to have just per- 
formed. 

B's emotion, assuming him to be of the 
age at which the schoolboy has just out- 
grown cruelty to animals without having 
yet learnt consideration for human beings, 
will, on the other hand, be purely pleasur- 
able. - It will consist partly of what may 
be called a disinterested delight in incon- 
gruity, a delight in it for its own sake, and 
partly of an interested satisfaction at a 
mishap which he will be inclined to regard 
almost as a judicial rebuke of the folly of 
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people who could prefer the attractions of 
a classical concert to those of an eques- 
trian circus. And this complex emotion 
meeting with no check from the sympa- 
thetic observation of other people’s pain 
will, as has been said, be purely pleasur- 
able. 

C’s emotions, assuming him to be a man 
of average intelligence, good nature, and 
good breeding, will obviously conflict. 
The disinterested delight in incongruity, 
even if, when excited by so trivial a cause, 
it survived his laugh, would immediately 
come into collision with a much stronger 
feeling of sympathy for the people around 
him whose pleasure in the music must, he 
would know, be marred for a more or less 
considérable time by an incident of com- 
paratively little moment to him. This 
would suffice at least to establish an equi- 
librium between pain and pleasure, if not 
to create a preponderance of the former 
emotion in his mind. If, however, C is an 
observant man, he will almost immediately 
become conscious of an incongruity far 
more subtle and profound, in the contrast 
between the effects produced by the igno- 
ble interruption of the music respectively 
on his two companions. In this contrast, 
slight as is the circumstance which has 
given rise to it, there will be reflected, as 
ina diminishing mirror, all the irreconcil- 
able conflicts and incompatibilities of hu- 
man tastes and temperaments, all the 
countless cross-purposes of human life. 
In presence of this contrast, in contem- 
plation of the fact that the very incident 
which is causing unmixed annoyance to 
the musical amateur is giving pleasure as 
unqualified to the schoolboy, C, as any 
one who possesses the sense of humor 
knows, will experience a strange inward 
glow of satisfaction, a feeling quite suz 
generis, but which seems to bear less re- 
semblance to the pleasurable excitement 
aroused in the mind by art, poetry, elo- 
quence, or such other emotional stimulant, 
than to that deep but tranquil contentment 
which follows on the receipt of a piece of 
not unexpected good mews. Whether in 
C’s peculiar circumstances this feeling 
will outwardly manifest itself will, of 
course, depend upon the amount of re- 
straint which good-nature and good breed- 
ing have accustomed him to impose upon 
his behavior. Whether or how long the 
feeling, though restrained from outward 
Suppression, may continue to hold its 
ground, will depend upon the strength of 
his sense of humor relatively to that of 
his sympathy with the disappointments of 
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that of his personal regard for his annoyed 
companion. 

From this rough analysis of the emo- 
tions of the last of these three persons, it 
will be seen that pure unfitness and simple 
“wrongness,” — using that word with 
strictly etymological propriety to denote 
the quality of that which is wrung or 
awry, without any secondary meaning of 
moral blame — produces a distinctly and 
disinterestedly pleasurable effect. It is 
clear that the incongruity between A’s and 
B’s emotions affects C pleasurably for zts 
own sake; because the only other possi- 
ble source of the pleasure which he feels, 
namely, the ridiculous incident itself, is 
by hypothesis, excluded. C’s feelings are 
neutral as regards the musical perform- 
ance which the sneeze interrupts; they 
are positively in sympathy with those to 
whom the interruption is painful, and to 
that extent partake of positive pain. His 
glow of satisfaction is due solely to his 
observation of the contrast of emotions 
exhibited by his two companions, a con- 
trast which, as I have said, reflects human 
nature to him in little, which is full of 
suggestion of the eternal conflicts and in- 
compatibilities of human tastes and tem- 
peraments, the countless cross-purposes 
of human lives. And this brings us to the 
root question: Why should it give us 
pleasure to find conflicting and incompati- 
ble tastes among men, and cross-purposes 
in their lives ? 

On the face of it one would say that, 
whatever else its genesis, this pleasure 
could not, at any rate, have originated in 
sympathy. Sympathy, as has been seen, 
may in certain circumstances powerfully 
counteract it, and appears in all cases to be 
more or less antagonistic to it; so that the 
natural route of psychological inquiry into 
the origin of the humorous would seem to 
lead away from rather than towards the 
sympathetic. Most criticism, however, 
has taken precisely the opposite road. 
Carlyle, for instance, dealt with humor in 
his own humorous and poetic woe but 
his best-known analysis of the quality (in 
the essay on Jean Paul Richter) was exe- 
cuted in one of his rare optimistic moods, 
and it is impossible, I think, for any un- 
prejudiced critic of human nature and 
human life to admit its adequacy. What, 
to begin with, are we to say of the follow 
ing passage ?— 

True humor springs not more from the head 
than the heart; it is not contempt, its essence 
is love; it issues not in laughter but in still 
smiles, which lie far deeper. It is a sort of 


others, and, perhaps one should add, to! inverse sublimity exalting as it were into ovr 
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affections what is below us, while sublimity 
draws down into our affections what is above 
us. 

Excellent as a description of the humor 
which gare us Sancho Panza and his 
master, Captain Shandy and his brother, 
what is to be said of it as an account of 
the humor to which we owe the experi- 
ences of Lemuel Gulliver among the 
Houyhnhms, his report on the moral char- 
acteristics of the Yahoos, or even his de- 
scription of the intellectual habit of the 
philosophers of Laputa? Carlyle, it is 
true, confronts this very difficulty with his 
wonted boldness. Swift, he admits, “ in- 
clines more to simple irony; yet he had 
genuine humor too, and of no unloving 
sort, though cased, like Ben Jonson’s, in a 
most caustic and bitter rind.” Jonson’s 
may, perhaps, be penetrable; but if there 
be any one of mortal men who has ever 
penetrated through the bitter rind of 
Swift’s humor to the core of love which, 
according to this criticism, lies within it, 
one would greatly like to hearan authentic 
narrative of the exploration. And what 
is here said of Swift might equally be said 
of other lesser humorists out of number. 

It is, in fact, impossible without unwar- 
rantably limiting one’s survey and defini- 
tion, to maintain Carlyle’s theory of humor 
as a quality springing “ not more from the 
head than the heart.” Sympathy may 
lend grace and sweetness to humor; and 
far be it from me, with many a genial 
touch of Shakespeare’s, Sterne’s, and Ad- 
dison’s before my mind, to deny that sym- 
pathy quickens and deepens that insight 
into human nature to which humor is so 
largely indebted for its materials. But it 
must surely be evident, on reflection, that 
the associated play of sympathy is acci- 
dental and not essential to humor, and 
that Carlyle has not, by any means, dis- 
posed of the matter in limiting “true 
humor” to its sympathetic variety, and 
rejecting all other descriptions as mere 
examples of “that faculty of irony, of 
caricature, which consists chiefly of cer- 
tain superficial distortions or reversals of 
objects, and ends at last in laughter.” 
One is tempted to inquire how the great 
humorist would himself have classified 
many of his own criticisms of the pecul- 
iarities, internal and external, of his per- 
sonal friends. Sympathy is certainly not 
their distinctive note, and caricature is; 
but as certainly they are many of them 
humorous in a high degree. We may 
even push the examination a step farther, 
and ask what we are to say of the latent 
comedy of the very sentence above quoted, 





the writer of which has all unconsciously 
condemned as inferior, if not spurious, the 
very form of humor in which he himself 
excelled. Is there not humor in shat? 
Yet it would be difficult to say that our 
smile at the spectacle of the most trucu- 
lent of caricaturists reproving caricature, 
is altogether a sympathetic one, 

One circumstance which tends to give 
an air of superficial simplicity to what is 
in reality extremely obscure, is that the 
form of humor which most pleases the 
mass of modern civilized mankind, is for 
the most part charged with certain other 
qualities, whose capacity for producing 
pleasure is in no way paradoxical; and 
that the mass of mankind naturally do not 
trouble themselves to discriminate be- 
tween the various constituent elements in 
a complex pleasurable effect. Thus it is 
not surprising that humor informed by 
sympathy should charm and fascinate. 
Those imperfections of a lovable character 
on which the humorist seizes, only serve 
to bring its attractions into stronger relief. 
The hobby of my Uncle Toby, the simple 
scholarly vanity of Dr. Primrose, endear 
the soldier and the vicar to us in fiction, 
just as these same foibles would in real 
life. It is not, though some of us, doubt- 
less, fancy it is, the foibles themselves 
which attract us —as we should at once 
perceive if Mr. Pecksniff, for instance, 
took to quoting Greek, or Ralph Nickleby 
to covering a garden with mimic earth- 
works and mounting them with jack-boots. 
The pleasure which we take in the con- 
templation of Captain Shandy and Dr. 
Primrose is derived in part from the at- 
traction of those virtues which their ac- 
companying weaknesses only throw up by 
way of contrast into stronger relief, and in 
part, no doubt, from the piquant effect of 
the contrast itself. But the virtues them- 
selves obviously give pleasure as exam- 
ples, not of incongruity, but of fitness, not 
of the imperfect in human life, but of the 
perfect; while the element of pleasure 
derived from the contrast itself, inasmuch 
as it immediately suggests the question 
why we should be pleased at the associa- 
tion of weaknesses with virtues, remains 
as paradoxical as ever. 

The more completely, in short, we divest 
the humorous of its occasionally associated 
element of sympathy, the nearer do we get 
to its central and cardinal mystery — the 
mystery of the fact that man alone of all 
sentient beings is capable of taking delight 
in that which is—and Jdecause it is— 
imperfect, that man alone delights in the 
“as-it-should-not-be ” for its own sake. 
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The very existence of such a capacity 
seems antithetic to the ordinary laws of 
biological progress. That man should 
take pleasure in fitness and symmetry for 
their own sakes, and apart from their sub- 
servience to any useful practical end, 
hardly appears to ask for explanation. 
For the desire for fitness must in so many 
ways have been serviceable and protective 
to man, even in the earliest stages of his 
history, that one would naturally expect 
that it would be “selected for develop- 
ment,” and that its satisfaction, like that 
of other instincts so selected, would soon 
come to be attended with pleasure. But 
this inverse and prima facie irrational 
instinct, not preservative, but apparently 
destructive ; this, and the pleasure which 
attends its gratification, are much more 
difficult to account for on evolutionary 
principles. It demands no impossible 
stretch of the imagination to conceive, 
say, of a bee reflecting on the marvellous 
adaptation of its activities to its needs, 
and rejoicing in the perfect symmetry and 
conformity to their purpose of its hexago- 
nal cells. But the notion of a bee capable 
of being tickled at the constructive blun- 
ders even of a fellow-workman, to say 
nothing of its own —nay, the mere idea 
of a bee whose whole conscious energies 
would not be absorbed in repugnance to 
the error and in the effort to repair it, 
much more seriously taxes our powers of 
imaginative conception. Yet itis at blun- 
ders of a character closely analogous to 
this; it is at failures in the adaptation of 
human activities to human needs; it is at 
the construction of the round hole for the 
square, or hexagonal, man, and at the in- 
sertion of the round man in the square, or 
hexagonal, hole, that the laughter of the 
only creature who can laugh is as often as 
not provoked. 

To the mind which would, doubtless, 
have thrown most light upon it in the an- 
cient world, this problem presented itself 
only incidentally and without any demand 
fora solution. Aristotle observes of com- 
edy in the “ Poetics” that it “imitates 
those vices and meannesses only which 
partake of the ridiculous, and that the 
ridiculous consists of some fault or turpi- 
tude not attended with great pain and not 
destructive.” Buta fault is a fault, anda 
turpitude a turpitude, whether painful or 
not; and the fact of its stopping short of 
pain or destruction does not explain the 
fact of its contemplation giving pleasure. 
Yet it may be doubted whether the analy- 
Sis was carried as much as a single step 


further in all the lapse of time between | 





Aristotle and Hobbes. Hobbes pushed 
the inquiry forward, as might have been 
expected from the usual cast of his specu- 
lations, in a manner little flattering to 
humanity. His account of the “passion 
of laughter ” is well known. He describes 
it as a sudden glory, arising from the sud- 
den conception of some eminency in our- 
selves as compared with the infirmities of 
others, or with our own formerly. “For 
men,” he continues, “laugh at the follies 
of themselves past, when they come sud- 
denly to remembrance, except when bring- 
ing with them any sudden dishonor.” 

And repeats: Ao as may be the idea 
that mirth, the quality of all others most 
associated at the present stage of human 
development with the social and sympa- 
thetic emotions, had an anti-social and 
anti-pathetic origin, the truth, it is to be 
feared, will have to be sought in this direc- 
tion. 

If we examine the pleasure excited by 
the ruder and more primitive forms of 
humor in the undeveloped — whether in- 
fantine or savage — mind, we shall find 
ourselves sent back without much help for 
it to Hobbes’s definition. Probably, the 
first thing at which a child will laugh — 
intelligently, that is to say, and not by 
way of mere “ crowing,” which is only a 
response excited in the nerve-centres in- 
fluencing the vocal muscles by mere feel- 
ing of bodily satisfaction — will be at the 
sight of another child’s tumble. Savages, 
when they can laugh at all, which one at 
least of the lowest races, the Veddahs of 
Ceylon, are believed to be absolutely in- 
capable of doing, are generally moved to 
laughter by some mishap befalling others. 
Among ourselves, the rustic, who most 
nearly produces the primitive conditions 
of the savage mind, is almost as suscepti- 
ble to this form of childish humor as the 
child itself. A pure-bred country bump- 
kin, unspoilt by the polish of the town, 
will be heartily amused and laugh frankly 
and without restraint at the sight of such 
an accident as a fall not attended with 
serious results—the more heartily and 
with not less restraint if it be attended 
with specially humiliating circumstances 
for the faller; as, for instance, if it should 
happen on an extremely dirty road, or to 
a particularly well-dressed person, or in 
the presence of an exceptionally large con- 
course of people, or, better still, if all these 
elements of mortification should concur. 
Here, then, it is clear that the yokel’s 
amusement is directly proportioned to his 
victim’s humiliation —a fact the signifi- 
cance of which even those most unwilling 
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to assign an antipathetic origin to the 
sense of humor can hardly deny. 

Ascending a step, though no doubt a 
very short step, higher in the scale of the 
humorous, we find analysis yielding the 
same result. Primitive amusements and 
primitive theatrical representations, the 
sports of the country fair, the popularity 

f the pantomime, and of Punch and Judy, 
serve with many another example to illus- 
trate the truth that man’s earliest notion 
of the humorous is essentially an egoistic 
satisfaction at the mishaps of his fellow- 
man. What he first likes to “play at” 
himself, and what he earliest laughs at in 
the play of others, is the designed repro- 
duction of these mishaps by artificial 
means. His first amusement at the fair 
or in the theatre is derived from seeing 
men voluntarily assume that position of 
inferiority to himself into which accident 
occasionally, but for him too rarely, thrusts 
them. He laughs to see his fellon sub- 
mit to each other’s buffets in his presence, 
and is delighted when any of his rustic 
comrades will so far forget the dignity of 
human beings as to grin through a horse- 
collar against each other for the prize of a 
flitch of bacon. There can be no reason- 
able doubt that the bumpkin’s amusement 
at such sights as this is almost wholly 
composed of satisfaction at seeing his 
equals placed temporarily in a position of 
inferiority to himself. Even in those 
rural games in which victory is honorable 
— such as that of endeavoring to capture 
a pig with a greased tail — failure is igno- 
ble; and the ruder clown has accordingly 
a higher relish for such competitions than 
for those in which, as for instance in 
ordinary foot-racing, the defeated compet- 
itor is not made ridiculous. 

The same observations apply with equal 
or even greater force to the mirth excited, 
when it is excited, by another form of 
humor hardly raised above the level of 
the pleasantries of the country fair; I re- 
fer to the practical joke. The practical 
ioke is a deliberate attempt to assist na- 
ture and fate by mechanically bringing 
about some one or other of those unpleas- 
ant incidents, which do not of themselves 
befall people frequently enough to gratify 
stupid malice in reallife. Observing with 
impatience that chairs do not withdraw 
themselves Aroprio motu from beneath | 
sitters, and that water-jugs and flour-sacks | 
do not spontaneously discharge their con- 
tents on men’s heads and shoulders, the 





practical joker sets to work to create these | 
or the like incidents artificially, and thus | 
to produce in those who shall suffer from | 


them an “infirmity” or inferiority which 
may give himself an “eminency ” over his 
victim. It is true that the eminency and 
the “ glory ” which arises from it are not 
“sudden,” but are produced by careful 
and often laborious preparation; and, 
lacking that element of surprise for which 
Hobbes is careful to stipulate, there is no 
excuse for the practical joke exciting, at 
any rate in the mind of its author, even 
those rudimentary impulses to mirth 
which constitute the sense of humor in 
the child and the savage. But few people 
in these days have ever enjoyed the priv- 
ilege of seeing the adult practical joker at 
work; and possibly he does not laugh. 
The peculiar emotion with which he sets 
about his pastime may more resemble 
that smileless satisfaction in which we 
can imagine a Roman tyrant to have con- 
templated the tortures of his victims. In 
saying this, however, of the practical joke 
in general, I do not intend to lay it down 
as an absolute and exceptionless rule that 
its humor must be always of the infantile 
or barbaric type. But the exceptions to 
the rule are exceedingly rare, and when 
they occur, are to be accounted for, as a 
rule, by the fact that the joke itself is the 
mere physical symbol of some really hu- 
morous incongruity of ideas.* 

In all ordinary cases, however, of this 
species of jesting, as in the other and yet 
lower forms of the so-called humorous, the 
truth of Hobbes’s definition is plainly 
traceable. The emotion which belongs 
to each and all of them is essentially of 
the antipathetic order. They do not rid 
themselves of this characteristic even in 
the case in which the “sudden glory” of 
the laughter arises from the conception of 
“eminency ” in himself in comparison, not 
with the “infirmity of others,” but “ with 
his own formerly.” For here the former 
self is manifestly projected from the 
personality, and practically regarded as 
another person whose inferiority to the 
present self excites in the latter a purely 
egoistic pleasure. It is true, of course, 
that the modern development of the sense 
of humor has led men to a way of laugh- 


* Obviously this is the case with the genuinely amus- 
ing hoax once played off upon a sportsman by a lively 
friend, who coatrived to place a ** performing hare” in 
his path on one of his shooting expeditions. Unable 
to startle the animal out of his sitting posture by ordi- 
nary noises, the sportsman, at his friend’s suggestion, 
discharged one barrel over its head, whereupon, to his 
stupefaction, the hare, in response to the familiar sige 
nal, raised a miniature firearm and returned the shot. 
The humor of this is to be found, of course, not on its 
practical side, but in the catastrophic change of the 
sportsman’s mental (and moral) standpoint on the sud- 
den transformation of the hare from a mark into an 
antagonist. 
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ing at “the follies of themselves past,” 
which has nothing antipathetic about it; 
but this is clearly not what Hobbes had 
in his mind, even if he had had the cast 
of mind to which it could appeal, because 
laughter of this kind, as every one knows 
who has indulged in it, is accompanied by 
no sense of “eminency” of the present 
over the past self. On the contrary it is 
of the very essence of the pleasure de- 
rived from this species of humorous self- 
criticism that the present is recognized as 
essentially identical with, and in no im- 
portant respect superior to, the past self. 
It is, in fact, the feeling expressed in the 
poetic dictum that “men are but children 
of a larger growth.” 

Here, undoubtedly, humor Aas reached 
its sympathetic stage; but it is clear, as 
has been said, that humor of this kind 
was not within Hobbes’s contemplation in 
giving his account of the “passion of 
laughter.” This is, throughout, a defini- 
tion exclusive of the element of sympathy, 
and restrictive of that passion itself to 
what we should nowadays consider one of 
its specific and least agreeable manifesta- 
tions — the laugh of scorn. An evolution- 
ist, however, need not hesitate to accept 
this definition —iradequately though it 
accounts for the motives of laughter in 
the civilized man —as, biologically speak- 
ing, a true and sufficient one. The im- 
pulse to rejoice at the discovery of our 
own eminency in comparison with the 
infirmity of others, has certainly as good 
aright to be classed among those instincts 
which tend to the preservation of a com- 
petitor in the struggle for existence as 
has many another unamiable human char- 
acteristic which the evolutionist refers 
without hesitation to that category. It 
may, indeed, be regarded as only the 
emotional condition of this competitive 
instinct itself. Taking pleasure in any 
form of superiority must have been one 
of the earliest accompaniments and pre- 
servatives of the desire to conquer in the 
struggle for existence. It is, in fact, as 
natural a concomitant of that desire as the 
feeling of relief and comfort which follows 
on the satiation of hunger and thirst is to 
these appetites themselves. It will not 
do for the “ passion of laughter ” any more 
than for other and more spiritual human 
emotions to be ashamed of its humble 
origin, 

Nor should we allow one or two illus- 
trlous exceptions to blind our dazzled 
eyes to the fact that by far the larger por- 
tion of the recorded humor of the world 
is of the antipathetic order — the offspring 
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of scorn; and that the laughter provoked 
by it partakes largely of, if itis not wholly 
due to, the egoistic glory of Hobbes. 
Satire, at least, down to its latest modern 
development, is a standing monument of 
this fact, and satire is, perhaps, the most 
popular, certainly the most widely culti 
vated, form of humor that exists. The 
name of Shakespeare, and, in a less de- 
gree of course, the name of Sterne, have 
persuaded many people to antedate the 
appearance, or at any rate the prevalence, 
of the sympathetic variety of humor by 
many generations. Shakespeare’s humor 
was the crown and flower of a splendid 
poetic imagination, and a broad and deep 
philosophy of life. Sterne was, artisti- 
cally speaking, a sentimentalist first, and 
a humorist afterwards. The charm of 
Cervantes, the jolly mirth of Rabelais, 
can be traced easily enough, either to the 
unique characteristics of the artist (as dis- 
tinct from the humorist) or to the idiosyn- 
crasy of the man. People, however, who 
lean to the Carlylean theory of the sym- 
pathetic origin of humor, forget how sin- 
gularly short in the whole world’s history 
has been the category to which the names 
of Shakespeare, of Cervantes, and of 
Sterne belong. Of how few upon the long 
roll of satirists from Aristophanes to Swift, 
can it be said that their habitual attitude 
towards their human subject is other than 
one of contempt! Of how few such can 
it be said, in Carlyle’s words, that their hu- 
mor spring's “ not more from the head than 
from the heart”! Certainly, it cannot be 
said of Carlyle himself, though it is quite 
possible that that self-blinding egotism 
which did so much to mar the natural no- 
bility of his character never allowed him 
to suspect the fact. Almost every touch 
of comic portraiture at which we smile, 
whether in his histories, his essays, or his 
letters,is a /owering touch —a piece of 
observation which has struck him at the 
standpoint of antipathetic criticism, not 
one which he has tracked out for himself 
along the path of sympathetic study. We 
laugh unmistakably az the object, and not © 
with the humorist in a sort of common 
fellowship of good feeling for him at 
whom we are laughing. And so it always 
has been with nine out of ten of the great 
humorists whom the world has produced 
—with all, in fact, but some few of the 
very greatest, in whose case, moreover, 
the admixture of sympathy with humor 
has been due not so much to their special 
note as humorists, as to the association 
of the satiric faculty with, and its regula- 
tion by, a certain Shakespearian. breadth 
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and equity of survey. Noone can doubt 
that the mind which created Squire West- 
ern, had, in respect of its outlook on 
humanity, much in common with the mind 
which created Sir John Falstat£; but if 
the coarse old Somersetshire fox-hunter 
is never allowed to become purely odious 
or contemptible, and if the gross old 
cockney tavern-haunter never quite loses 
our sneaking regard, it was rather, per- 
haps, because Shakespeare and Fielding 
“saw life steadily, and saw it whole,” than 
because they had any personal sympathy 
with theirown creations. And conversely, 
it is because Smollett had, in every way, 
a narrower outlook upon, and shallower 
insight into human nature than Fielding, 
rather than— or at any rate as much as 
— because of any defect of sympathy, that 
his ridiculous characters are for the most 
part almost inhumanly ignoble, figures of 
hideous ugliness dashed upon the canvas 
with a touch as brutally contemptuous as 
that of Gillray. 

Such explanations, however, of these 
distinctions in the quality of humor are, 
perhaps, open to controversy, and it is not 
necessary to my argument to insist on 
them. My immediate purpose is fulfilled 
by pointing out first, that Hobbes’s: dis- 
enchanting account of the “passion of 
laughter” is quite accurately analytic of 
the primitive and fundamental pleasure of 
humor; and secondly, that in an over- 
whelming majority of examples of the 
humorous in the literature of more or less 
advanced civilization, this primitive and 
fundamental pleasure remains a chief in- 
gredient in the feeling of satisfaction 
which humor excites. In other words, 
man dd first laugh at what is called the 
humorous only when and because he sud- 
denly felt himself superior to one or other 
of his fellow-men ; and the incongruity, the 
failure, the mishap, the imperfection, 
which excited such laughter, first did so 
solely because it placed the laugher in 
such position of * eminency ” as aforesaid. 
And further, man does sti// laugh at what 
is called the humorous, in virtue partly 
of the feeling of eminency which it gives 
him over his fellow-men, and the incon- 
gruity, mishap, etc., which excite that 
laughter do so — not now solely, perhaps, 
but stiil in the majority of cases to a great 
extent — because they tend to the eleva- 
tion of the laugher. 

Thus far, however, we may go without 
coming upon any paradox at all. So long 
as the perception of the incongruous, or 
the imperfect —in a word, of wrongness 
— in the world without us, is connected 





either actually or by survival with the 
primitive period of human conflict, it is 
natural that it should give pleasure. Para- 
dox only makes its appearance when, in 
the upward progress of the race, the so- 
cial and sympathetic instincts begin on 
the subjective side to develop and to op- 
pose themselves to man’s conflict-born 
tendency to delight in the inferiority of 
his fellows, and when also, on the objec- 
tive side, the perception of the congru- 
ous, the perfect, —in a word, of rightness 
— begins to develop and beget the artistic 
sense. 

Thus then the biological history of the 
sense of humor would be somewhat as 
follows : — 

First stage. — Man, in the purely con- 
tentious period of his existence, naturally 
takes pleasure in anything which creates 
or reveals an inferiority in his rivals. In 
this stage, the appreciation of and the 
desire for rightness (except to the extent 
to which this quality itself conduces to 
the interests of self-preservation) is hardly 
existent, and the incongruity, or wrong: 
ness, which appeals to the sapere | 
sense of humor offends no other sensibil- 
ity. 

" feed stage. — The social instinct 
grows up in opposition to, or in qualifica- 
tion of, the primitive contentious nstinct, 
and concurrently with it the love of right- 
ness for its own sake, and consequently 
the impatience of wrongness, develop also. 
In this stage the appeal of the incongruous 
to the sense of humor has to encounter 
and overcome not only the nascent or ado- 
lescent social sympathy which infuses an 
element of discomfort into the original 
glory of man at the inferiorities of his 
competitors, but also the nascent or ado- 
lescent artistic instinct which makes man 
dislike to see the wrong thing in place of 
the right. 

Third stage. — These two last-named 
instincts have become so powerful as to 
destroy, in many cases, the pleasurable 
element in wrongness altogether, and, in 
the cases in which it survives, to render it 
more or less completely unconscious of its 
original anti-social origin. 

Thus traced, the development of the 
sense of humor would appear to have fol- 
lowed the usual course of the originally 
anti-social instincts. That is to say, it 
first passed through a stage in which it 
operated unchecked. Next, it entered a 
stage of opposition to certain steadily 
growing social instincts. Lastly, it has 
reached a stage in which it is either ex- 


' tinguished altogether by those instincts, 
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or else subsists in unconsciousness of its | 
opposition to them. 
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other for individual defects or inferiorities 
which once moved them to mirth, it is 


The destructive and predatory instincts | surely strange that sympathy should then 


of man have had a precisely similar ca- | 
reer. During the long course of human 
evolution, they have suffered continuously 
in the conflict with the social instincts, 
and the soil of their original germination 
has become so overlaid with layers of civ- 
ilized habit, that man now scarcely recog- 
nizes their survivals in the persons of the 
soldier and the hunter. In both these 
cases, as in many others, we encounter 
the survival of a human impulse, which 
has not only lost its utility for the service 
of the individual man, but is actually op- 
posed to those tendencies which are of 
service to him in his social state. But 
here comes in the greatest paradox of all. 
For, whereas there can be no question 
that all other human instincts of an anti- 
social, or even merely of an ante-social 
origin are progressively weakening, and 
but little question that the former are des- 
tined to complete extinction, the sense of 
humor has, by adapting itself to social 
conditions, entered, apparently, upon a 
new and vigorous, though singularly met- 
amorphosed, life. 

No close observer can have failed, I 
think, to remark a decline both of the fac- 
ulty and, in some sense, of the apprecia- 
tion of humor on its objective side; but, 
on the other hand, no such observer can 
have omitted to notice the curious devel- 
opment and diffusion of the faculty of 
humor in its subjective, or, to put it with 
more precision, its introspective form. 
Man, to reduce the abstract to the con- 
crete, takes progressively less and less 
pleasure in the individual wrongness of 
his fellow-men as compared with his own 
rightness; but, on the other hand, he 
has greatly deepened and very greatly ex- 
tended his capacity of taking pleasure in 
any general wrongness of the whole hu- 
man race, himself included. 

This surely is a paradox of the most 
pronounced description. It is much as 
though, to revert to our former instance, 
the destructive and spoliatory instincts 
were being (not gradually extinguished by 
the social instincts opposed to ‘them, but) 
turned inwards instead of outwards, and 
were learning to find their satisfaction in 
the individual in the form of self-inflicted 
injuries. Antecedently we should have 
expected that if sympathy grew so strong 
as to weaken and destroy the antipathetic 
form of the humor-sense, it would be fatal 
to that sense altogether. When men be- 
come too sympathetic to laugh at each 





begin to unite them, not in common lam- 
entation over their common defects and 
inferiorities, but in common amusement 
atthem. And from the artistic side the 
paradox is no less remarkable than it is 
from its moral side. For the whole effort 
of art, its entire existential mzsus, is to- 
wards those very qualities of perfection 
and fitness of which humor exults in wit- 
nessing the negation. 

It would be going too far to say that no 
examples of the introspective form of the 
humorous are to be found in ancient life 
and literature. As is the case with almost 
every modern development of the human 
faculties, traces of it and even anticipa- 
tions of it are to be found there. But the 
extreme rarity of these touches as com- 
pared with their frequency in our own day, 
the prevailingly objective tone of all early 
satire, and its tendency when it becomes 
subjective to lose its mirthful element, 
and to pass into mere melancholy moral- 
izing, Gr passionate denunciation, are 
characteristics too conspicuous to escape 
even the least attentive notice; and they 
point to a distinct shifting of moral and 
intellectual standpoint in the humor of the 
modern as compared with that of the an- 
cient world. The contrast between the 
two can hardly be better exhibited than by 
taking one of those rare examples in which 
a humorist of antiquity has anticipated 
the modern spirit. To pass from the hu- 
mors of the lampooned demagogue, the 
burlesqued tragedian, the traduced phil- 
osopher, in the comedies of Aristophanes, 
to that immortal parabasis in which the 
birds plume themselves on their superior- 
ity to man —to pass, I say, from the per- 
sonal, antipathetic, comparatively narrow, 
and sometimes even local satire of the for- 
mer passages, to the broad, self-detached, 
philosophic, essentially modern strain of 
humor which animates the latter, has an 
almost startling effect. It is as though 
for the éuuarwv aynvia of the great come- 
dian’s bust were suddenly substituted that 
half-sad, half-playful smile which we im- 
agine upon the lips of Heine in one of his 
less bitter and cynical moods. It hardly 
seems too much to say that Aristophanes 
must in this matchless effort of his humor- 
ous genius have had a prophetic foretaste 
of the self-conscious mood, a prophetic 
foresight of the self-critical attitude, of a 
generation removed by more than twenty 
centuries from his own. Certain it is that 
no other humorist, I will not say merely 
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of these earlier days, but none down to 
our own time, has so poignantly struck 
that note of raillery in which the comedian 
addresses those “naked and featherless, 
feeble and querulous, sickly, calamitous 
creatures of clay,” his fellow-humans, and 
in which he bids them 


Attend to the words of the sovereign birds 
Immortal, illustrious, lords of the air, 

Who survey from on high with a merciful eye 
Your struggles of misery, labor and care. 


Fine fellows as we think ourselves, laughs 
Aristophanes, this, may be, is what we 
look like to the eye of the birds. And 
why not? What is there, after all, in that 
delicious air of volucrine superiority, in 
the complacent ornithomorphism of that 
“‘naked and featherless,” which could not 
be matched in the reflections of man him- 
self upon the world without him? Feath- 
ered biped and unfeathered alike, is either 
of them of much more account than the 
other in that vast scheme of creation 
wherein both are placed? If so, which? 
and why? Here surely we have, if not 
the first recorded, at least the clearest 
utterance of that human irony which has 
since filled the world. In earlier stages 
of Aryan development, and centuries: be- 
fore among the Semitic people, man had 
pondered deeply and solemnly enough on 
his own insignificance in the sum of things, 
and had been now raised by the sense of 
it into sublimity, now depressed by it into 
despair. But, perhaps, it was here, in 
Athens, that man first looked upon his 
insignificance and smiled at it, and the 
cosmic humor was born. 

Yet, after all, “ The Birds” did not win 
the prize. Ameipsias, of whose success- 
ful work we may well wish, with Frere, 
that we were able to see a specimen, car- 
ried it off with his comedy of the Co- 
maste, “The Revellers;” so that it is 
just possible that the birds flew a little 
over the heads of their Athenian judges. 
And the Athenians, it must be further re- 
membered, had attained to a unique devel- 
opment of their sense of humor. The 
capacity of self-detachment which could 
enable a people to laugh at a burlesque of 
their own mythology is already a long 
stage on the way towards appreciation of 
the modern introspective variety of the 
humorous; and no such capacity is met 
with, or not in anything like the same 
amount, among any other race of antiquity, 
certainly not among the matter-of-fact Ro- 
mans, who took the serious side of their 
lives and institutions very seriously in- 
deed. Even in the great Greek comedian, 





too, the touches of this introspective hu- 
mor are rare and brief; and satire in all 
ages, down almost to our own time, has 
conspicuously shown its descent from that 
anti-social instinct to which Hobbes refers 
the passion of laughter. It is true that 
the satirist often or even usually poses as 
a mocker, not at individual foibles, but 
at those of the race at large ; but in almost 
every case an exception is, tacitly, of 
course, but quite obviously, made in favor 
of the satirist himself. One of the greatest, 
though also the least humorous, of the 
world’s great masters of satire hardly 
professes to do more than attack the vices 
and follies of certain highly specialized 
orders of his fellow-creatures. Hypocrit- 
ical philosophers, sycophantic senators, 
slavish parasites, profligate ladies, degen- 
erate nobles, shameless fortune-hunters, 
arrogant soldiers —such are the classes 
upon whom Juvenal lays his heavy 
scourge; and their names are enough to 
show how narrowly individualized is the 
bulk of his satiric work, and how com- 
pletely he spares the wrung withers of 
humanity at large. In his noble Tenth 
Satire he does indeed take a wider survey, 
and discourses on weaknesses confessedly 
common to all mankind. But then in what 
a mood is that great poem written! With 
the single exception, perhaps, of that one 
touch, “Anton? gladios potuit contem- 
nere,” etc., there is not a smile in the 
whole three hundred and sixty-six lines of 
the piece. The satirist moralizes and 
mourns over the vanity of human wishes ; 
but the huge incongruity between the 
ignorance of the suppliant and the confi- 
dence of the supplication never seem to 
present to him its ridiculous side. The 
genial and stingless laugh of Horace is 
heard all through his satires and epistles ; 
but for once that Horace satirizes a com- 
mon human weakness — such as that uni- 
versal quarrel with our bread and butter 
which he invites Mecenas to laugh at with 
him — he a dozen times rallies some indi- 
vidual, or at any rate some mere type of a 
class, on a personal failing, or a class 
foible. 

Still it is, of course, in the lighter and 
more good-natured forms of satire that we 
find the more distinctive signs of the self- 
critical spirit. It is usually the mood, and 
not, as might at first be expected, the 
scope, of the satirist which determines the 
existence of the signs in question. Broad 
as he may make his net, it will never be 
broad enough to catch himself, so long 
as he chooses to let you know that he 
considers himself outside its meshes. 
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He can always render you conscious that | Swift’s peculiar private history, and the 


he is making a tacit exception, at all 
events from the worst vices or more con- 
temptible weaknesses of mankind, in his 
own favor; and if the lash is laid on with 
a will, the very severity of the strokes 
convinces the spectators that the opera- 
tor is inflicting punishment, not doing 
penance. Men, or at any rate men of the 
stuff of which satirists are made, do not 
use the knotted cord upon themselves in 
that fashion. It is this reflection which, 
in many of his most famous passages, 
diminishes what would otherwise be, from 
my present point of view, the unique sig- 
nificance of Swift. In no man who ever 
lived does the spirit of mockery take a 
wider and deeper range. Except in the 
one satire of the Gulliver series which 
happens to be expressly directed against 
the order of philosophers and projectors 
—and even this contains the most pro- 
found and powerful of his satiric pictures, 
the account of the Struldbrugs — we may 
fairly say that for once that the shafts of 
Swift’s satire find their. goal in the body 
of an individual or a type, they twenty 
times transfix the heart of humanity itself. 
Yet Swift undoubtedly loses class and 
significance as a humorist by reason of a 
fierceness of satire which seems to a 
reader incompatible with the true humor- 
istic attitude. Probably, it was not quite 
so incompatible as it looked, since the 
dash of insanity in Swift may very likely 
have enabled him to contemplate his own 
inner nature with emotions impossible to 
a completely sane man. But Gulliver 
taken as a whole, and the “ Voyage to the 
Houyhnhms ” in every line of it, give the 
very distinct feeling that the writer is 
looking outward instead of inward. It is 
sometimes said that the repulsion which 
Swift’s more savagely satiric touches ex- 
cites in the average man’s mind, is simply 
a proof of human vanity and self-igno- 
rance ; and, perhaps, if the average man is 
to be regarded as wholly thoughtless and 
superficial, that may be true. But the fact 
is, that even those whom Swift fascinates 
far more than he repels, even those who 
find deep down in their own nature an 
echo of assent, however faint, to the 
heaviest counts in his indictment of hu- 
manity, can never feel, while reading him, 
that they are in the presence of that gen- 
uinely impersonal satire, man’s true self- 
mockery, which is coming more and more 
to be the distinctive note of modern hu- 
mor. It is obviously impossible to feel 
so, and would still be impossible even if 
(which is also impossible) we could forget 





strictly personal and egoistic causes which 
helped to sour him. We may sometimes 
think that he despised himself as a mem- 
ber of a race as contemptible as that 
which he satirizes by unfavorable compar- 
ison with the inhabitants of Lilliput and 
Brobdignag. But nosane mar. could really 
hate and abhor himself as intensely as 
Swift hates and abhors his Yahoos. Here, 
therefore, the reader is forced either to 
regard the satirist as tacitly passing the 
usual saving clause in his own favor, or to 
look upon him as not entirely sane. 

No later Swift has arisen in our litera- 
ture ; but since him there has been many 
an English humorist whose inferiority to 
Swift in power and insight has been more 
than compensated to most readers by a 
sobriety of judgment less open to suspi- 
cion. Bitterness, even the seva indigna- 
tio, has not been wanting ; but it has not 
passed the bounds within which a mind at 
once thoughtful and sensitive may hon- 
estly chafe at infirmities which it is fully 
conscious of sharing. On the whole, how- 
ever, the tendency to rail at humanity has 
greatly decreased among men, and the 
disposition to smile at man’s foibles, and 
still more, perhaps, at the incongruities 
of his situation and circumstances, has 
proportionately gained strength. In other 
words, the paradoxical element in humor 
is becoming more conspicuous at this 
period in the existence of the human race 
than ever before. What ultimate purpose 
its development in this direction may be 
destined to serve, it is impossible to say ; 
but it is not difficult to indicate one point, 
at any rate, in which it contributes to the 
mental support of the race. It undoubt- 
edly assists man, in a way in which philos- 
ophy so called has long ceased to assist 
him, to contemplate with manliness and 
resignation the insoluble problems by 
which he is surrounded. To the repose 
of most minds, and possibly to the per- 
fect repose of any mind, a theological 
solution of some sort, be it only, as in the 
case of Positivism, a solution of the kind 
which youthful algebraists are, or were, 
wont to describe as a “fudge,” is indis- 
pensable. But there are, and probably 
always will be, large tracts of life and 
thought, on which “the painful riddle of 
world ” is ever pressing with a weight, not 
sufficient, indeed, to force man to his 
knees and keep him there, but quite heavy 
enough, unrelieved, to embitter his life. 
The human race, therefore, may well re- 
gard it as an unmixed blessing that more 
and more of their number should be de- 
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veloping a capacity for feeling that the 
painful riddle is not purely painful, but 
that it has, and on all sorts of unexpected 
occasions exhibits, a humorous side. 

H. D. TRAILL. 





From The Fortnightly Review. 
A JACOBEAN COURTIER. 

{A study of the life and works of Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, K.C.B., philosopher and historian, some- 
time ambassador of his Majesty King James I. to the 
French court.] 

In one of the rooms of the Cambridge 
University Library, in the high and dusty 
shelf of an antique press, among ancient 
tractates and shelved philosophical trea- 
tises, stands a small quarto bound in faded 
red leather, finely tooled. On the fly-sheet 
is inscribed in a tall, scholarly hand, the 
ink brown with age, the words, “ Ex dono 
authoris.” 

The book is Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s 
“ De Veritate;” probably a duplicate of 
the copy which was accepted by the Vat- 
ican Library. 

Its pretentious title-page may be thus 
Englished: “ Of Truth, how it may be 
distinguished from Revelation, Possibil- 
ity, Probability, and Error. The work of 
Edward, Lord Herbert of Cherbury in 
England and Castle Island of Kerry in 
Ireland, Peer of both kingdoms: Dedi- 
cated to any reader whatsoever of pure 
and unprejudiced reasonableness.” 

In this volume is contained the exposi- 
tion of that system of natural philosophy 
which Locke thought it worth while to 
refute. Also we find the author classed 
with Hobbes and Spinoza as tres impos- 
tores magni by a German religionist, Kor- 
tholt. Kortholt was a foolish enthusiast 
without much discrimination. But it is 
curious to observe how the three names 
have drawn apart: Spinoza still great, 
Hobbes still interesting, Herbert practi- 
cally unknown. 

And the neglect is in a certain degree 
undeserved. Herbert was not a philo- 
sophical genius, and therefore his specu- 
lations have not the rare quality which 
ensures permanence. The grains of truth 
they held have fallen into abler hands. 

But he was a thoroughly interesting 
man, because he was characteristic of his 
age and country. He is representative. 
Of every time and school there stand out 
men who seem to embody in themselves 
the life of their generation, who are the 
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spirit of the age incarnate. Just as his | 
brother, the sweet George Herbert, was | 





the personification of Church culture, so 
Lord Herbert was the Cavalier. 

He had retired from public life before 
the title became the contemptuous sodv/- 
guet of a class, for he was old enough to 
remember the Elizabethan court, though 
he went there but once. He had lived 
familiarly among the men that had made 
its lustre, the circle that drew from men 
and manners a magnificence of culture 
such as the world has never since seen, 
The age was one of those simultaneous 
bursts of fresh enthusiasm which give 
such renewed hope for the future of man- 
kind. Herbert was the peculiar outcome 
of such a time, he was galvanized, so to 
speak, into powers which in a feebler age 
he would not have possessed. 

He left that brilliant society when the 
greatness that had glorified the courtier 
had slipped away, leaving license instead 
of liberty, quaintness in the place of beau- 
ty, the painted skin instead of the lovely 
moving life. So he represented the best 
of a time whose very decadence was fair. 
It is unjust that he should be one of the 
dim historical figures that the student 
stumbles across from time to time, —for 
the vivid portraiture of men for whom 
this contemporary world existed is at once 
the stimulus and end of history. 

Lord Herbert was first a student, next a 
courtier, and lastly a student again. He 
was much regarded as a philosopher, and 
had succeeded very tolerably as French 
ambassador to James I. He was a strict 
historian, and he had published poetry. 
In his private life he was the handsomest 
man in the English court and the best 
fencer in the French; too famous as a 
lover and almost infamous as a duellist. 

His descent satisfies the most exigeant 
claims of romance. He was_ twenty- 
seventh in descent from Pepin, son of 
Charlemagne, the line passing through 
the famous houses of Vermandois and 
Anjou; thus he was the direct descendant 
of King Robert of France. He was of 
the English blood royal through King 
Stephen, when the family drifted into 
Wales, uniting the ancient kingdom of 
Gwent with the domains of the earldom 
of Hereford. At present they are repre- 
sented by three earldoms — Pembroke, 
Carnarvon, and Powis; by the barony of 
Llanover ; on the female side by the Beau- 
forts, Windsors, and many others. Five 
peerages that they held are extinct; and 
they have had seven Garters. 

Lord Herbert in his sixtieth year wrote 
an autobiography which was never fin- 
ished, The autograph MS. was kept at 
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Lymore Park, in Montgomery, an estate 
allotted to a Lady Herbert, wife of the 
author’s grandson, as a jointure house. 
She died there in 1714. She had been in 
the habit of showing it to friends as an 
interesting family relic, but at her death 
it could not be found. A copy was known 
to exist at Ribbisford Hall, where a col- 
lateral branch was settled, but this had 
also vanished. 

In 1725 the first MS. was discovered 
among some old papers at Lymore in a 
housemaid’s cupboard, several leaves be- 
ing torn out, and the whole stained and 
disfigured so as to be hardly legible ; and 
finally, in 1737, the second appeared, be- 
ing sent to Lord Powis, the representative 
of the family, by a gentleman to whom 
Ribbisford had been sold. With aristo- 
cratic disregard of such treasures, the 
books, pictures, and papers of the Her- 
berts had passed with the mansion. A 
collation was made, and finally the whole 
was published at Strawberry Hill by 
Horace Walpole. It was a thoroughly 
characteristic choice for that clever and 
whimsical gentleman to make. Both au- 
thor and publisher were noble and accom- 
plished magnates, literary gossip and the 
Ranelagh having taken the place of con- 
ceits and compliments and the trained 
wrist and eye. And then Lord Herbert 
was a philosopher, which was exactly what 
Horace claimed to be; and moreover he 
took for granted that a peer who was also 
a man of letters was as unprofessional and 
dilettante as himself. The advertisement 
he wrote to it— divided between interest 
in the MS., generous pity for the style of 
the author, and anxiety to compliment 
Lord Powis on the possession of so pic- 
turesque a relative—is most amusingly 
typical. 

I do not wish to analyze the autobiog- 
raphy. It does not need selecting; it is 
a short book that need not be carefully 
read, but of a graphic style, quaint enough 
to amuse and not too quaint to appear 
affected. It combines romantic adventure 
with elementary metaphysics, and infuses 
into the whole a delicate old-world tinge 
which gives the book a great fascination. 
It is in fact in all respects a book for the 
modern reader; it is neither abstruse nor 
technical, requiring neither special knowl- 
edge nor protracted thought. 

He was born in 1581, the twenty-fourth 
year of Elizabeth’s reign, the eldest son of 





at Oxford. Of George, public orator of 
Cambridge and rector of Bemerton, it is 
hardly necessary to speak. 

Edward was a sickly child, and, like 
many sickly children, early a metaphysi- 
cian, telling his nurses that “he found 
himself here indeed, but from what cause 
or beginning or by what means he could 
not imagine ””—an enigma generally dis- 
regarded by healthy childhood. His nurses 
fond!y laughed, but the wiser wondered. 
At this point in the book, with the extrav- 
agant pedantry of the age, the noble au- 
thor must needs insert two long disquisi- 
tions on genesis and the vital spark, in 
second-rate Lucretian hexameters, such as 
a clever boy at Eton would be half ashamed 
of writing — “as most proper to the argu- 
ment.” 

At fifteen he was married, de conve- 
nance, to a co-heiress of the Pembroke 
estates, who was bound by will to marry 
a Herbert, and the marriage was just as 
unhappy as it deserved to be. But at 
first all went smoothly; the household 
moved to Oxford, where he learnt modern 
languages and the lute, the latter for re- 
laxation, that he might not “need the 
company of young men,” whom, being 
aristocratic, fastidious, and advanced, he 
despised and avoided. 

And then in this curious medley follow, 
under the title of the ‘“‘ Education ot Youth, 
physical, moral, and mental,” page after 
page of quackery; nostrums about possets 
of milium solis and saxifrage, oleum cas- 
torii and cephaniques, vomitives and ca- 
tharticks, with wild observations on spec- 
ulative botany and imaginative physiology, 
the divinity of the schoolmen, and Tile- 
sius’s astrology, winding up with the his- 
tory, told with ingenuous frankness, of 
two or three miraculous cures that he 
himself effected. Then follows an essay 
on the care of horses and an excursus on 
dancing; and how his mother upon her 
blessing charged him never to learn swim- 
ming, for she had heard of more perished 
than saved by it; and he finally threatens 
(if God give him life and health) to make 
a particular treatise or ‘“‘ recherche ” about 
behavior in general, based on Guazzo, 
“ De Civili Conversatione,” and Galateus, 
“ De Moribus.” 

About this time he came of age. The 
pecuniary arrangements for the family 
give a good idea of the value of money at 
that date. His sisters each had £1,000, 


a large family, his mother being a Shrop-| and they were considered heiresses ; and 


Shire heiress. Six of his brothers were 
gentlemen adventurers of the sword; two 


were scholars, Charles dying prematurely | 


£30 yearly to each of his brothers was 
doubtless a handsome provision. 
I cannot forbear from quoting his 
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charming account of the only interview he | he would suffer none else to ride him, nor 


had with the queen, in 1600, when he was 
eighteen, three years before her death. 


Not long after this curiosity rather than 
ambition brought me to Court; and as it was 
the manner of those times for all men to kneel 
down before the great Queen Elizabeth, who 
then reigned, I was likewise upon my knees 
in the Presence Chamber when she passed by 
to the Chapel of Whitehall. As soon as she 
saw me she stopt, and, swearing her usual oath, 
demanded, ‘* Whois this?’”? Everybody there 
present looked upon me, but no man knew 
me, til! Sir James Croft, a Pensioner, finding 
the Queen stayed, returned back and told who 
I was, and that I had married Sir William 
Herbert of St. Gillian’s daughter: the Queen 
hereupon /ooked attentively at me, and, swear- 
ing again her ordinary oath, said, ‘‘It is pity 
he was married so young,’’ and thereupon 
gave me her hand to kiss twice, both times 
gently clapping me upon the cheek. 

It is a delightfully characteristic pic- 
ture; the rows of kneeling gentlemen, and 
the keen, withered, masculine old queen, 
stopping to look at the handsome face of 
the boy, with his dark curly hair and bright 
eyes, and her oaths and her caresses —all 
unite to mark the scene. 

When James I. came to the throne, 
Edward, then twenty-two, was one of the 
batch of new knights; he was already 
petted by old courtiers and great ladies. 
At his installation Lady Ayres, the reign- 
ing beauty, took off the white tassel which 
had by ancient custom to be worn by the 
new knight, “till some lady of honor take 
it off and fasten it to her sleeve.” Shortly 
after a domestic matrimonial dispute oc- 
curred about settlements, the point of 
difference not being quite clear; we have 
not, however, Lady Herbert’s account. 
The upshot of the whole was that Sir 
Edward obtained a license to go beyond 
seas. 

His travels — visiting as he did the 
greater noblemen, gentlemen, and schol- 
ars, such as the Duke de Montmorency, 
lord high constable of France, and Isaac 
Casaubon, at his little house in Paris, and 
evidently made much of everywhere — are 
very entertaining ; his quarrels, interviews, 
and shipwreck all the most lively reading. 
On his return the queen, Anne of Den- 
mark, as usual took a great fancy to him, 
and wished to keep him about her as 
squire, but he excused himself and went 
quietly home to his study and stable. 
There is a pleasant little note about the 
latter. 

“No horse was so dear to me,” he 
writes, “as the jennet I brought from 
France, whose love I had so gotten that 





indeed any man to come near him when I 
was upon him, as being in his nature a 
most furious horse; his true picture may 
be seen in the chapel chamber in my 
house, where I am painted riding him, and 
this motto by me: — 


Me totum Bonitas bonum suprema 
Reddas; me intrepidum dabo vel ipse. 


This horse as soon as ever I came to the 
stable would neigh, and when I drew 
nearer him would lick my hand and (when 
I suffered him) my cheek, but yet would 
permit nobody to come near his heels at 
the same time.” 

This retirement was of short duration. 
Active service had its attractions to the 
vigorous and choleric knight, and with 
Lord Chandos, in 1610, he joined the 
Prince of Orange’s army, with whom there 
were four thonsand English troops, in the 
siege of St. Julien. 

Sir Edward appears to have regarded 
wars and tumults as excellent diversions, 
bivouacking in a hut in the trenches and 
accompanying one of the English gener- 
als, Sir Edward Cecil, and a French 
adventurer, Monsieur Balagny, on night 
rambles, “to try if they could catch any 
sentinels Jerdus,” and chasing them sword 
in hand, “and we had much sport in the 
pursuit of them.” He adds that on one 
of these occasions they were fired upon 
from a fort, whereupon he retired “lei- 
surely and upright,” while he recounts with 
insular prejudice that Balagny “ran with 
all speed, and somewhat crouching.” 

He continued his travels to Cullin (Co- 
logne) and finally to Rome. His exit from 
the latter place was characteristic. He 
had a strong objection to being blessed 
by the pope in consistory, and vanished 
when the pope was ready, so suddenly, 
that the servants of the Inquisition were 
sent to arrest him; he escaped by a byway 
to Florence and Venice, where he spent 
the carnival with the Duke of Savoy, who 
made much of him. 

After some years of such polite adven- 
ture he returned to England, where he had 
his first interview with the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, then plain George Villiers, the 
king’s new favorite, who struck up 4a 
friendship with him and recommended 
him for the post of French ambassador; 
his name with eighteen others was sub- 
mitted to the king, who, on the prayer of 
his favorite, chose him. This was in 1619. 
On the night before he started, his vias 
cum, or travelling expenses, having ar- 
rived from the Council in gold, an attempt 
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was made to break into his house in White- 
hall. The dauntless knight fell upon the 
burglars with his sword and pursued ten 
or twelve of them in his nightshirt as far 
as the Exchange, and would have chased 
them farther had not the stones hurt his 
bare feet. 

On his arrival at Paris, his first act was 
to refuse audience to the Spanish ambas- 
sador on Sunday, as being a day that he 
“gave wholly to devotion,” an excuse 
that, knowing what we do of:Sir Edward’s 
belief and practices, seems more politic 
than genuine. 

The court was the court of Louis XIII., 
who superficially resembled his Britannic 
Majesty James I.—the latter, however, 
being notable for noxious pedantry, the 
former for fatuous ignorance. There is 
a most curious description of the silly sus- 
picious being, with his grotesque stammer, 
his double row of teeth, and his passion 
for hawking and hunting, outrunning on 
foot courtiers and keepers and attendants, 
in spite of his bodily disadvantages, being 
apparently insensible to heat or cold. 
Like James with his pretty pages, Louis 
was at the mercy of his favorite, the Duke 
de Luynes, who had won his affection by 
training hawks to catch sparrows, and 
sparows to catch butterflies — who asked 
at the Privy Council, being prime minister 
and secretary of state, whether Bohemia 
was an inland country or lay upoa the sea. 
Herbert relates how at a royal garden 
party at the Bois de Vincennes, the shot 
with which the king was shooting finches 
in the back garden fell into the queen’s 
hair, to her great alarm, and the Duc de 
Bellegarde, coming quietly up behind her, 
threw comfits against her cheek by way of 
a joke. 

The Prince de Condé one day found 
fault with James I. for his habit of swear- 
ing ; Sir Edward records with great xaz- 
vetéhis own ingenious reply, that it was 
“out of his gentleness; for tho’ he could 
punish men himself, he left them to God.” 

Luynes had a quarrel with Sir Edward. 
High words had arisen between them; so 
the duke retaliated by complaining of him 
to the English government, and Sir Ed- 
ward was recalled, but exonerated himself 
and was sent back, De Luynes having 
fortunately died in the interval. It was 
during this second period that the famous 
Spanish journey of Charles I. occurred, 
the prince and Buckingham passing dis- 
guised and unrecognized through Paris on 
their way to Spain. 


! 


| 
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a story about the publication of his book 
“ De Veritate,” a “ loud but gentle noise ” 
coming from heaven in answer to his 
prayer for guidance as to its publication, 
the “ Divine Imprimatur” as Sir Edward 
calls it; and this ends a most lively and 
curious book, which throws a pleasing light 
on the private life of the age, and helps 
the less imaginative readers of history to 
realize names and dates as living people 
and exciting events. 

The notices of his life are after this rath- 
er scanty. In 1625 he was created Baron 
Herbert of Castle Island, County Kerry, 
in the peerage of Ireland, and privy coun- 
cillor to King James — which is a curious 
fact. For the “De Veritate” had been 
published in the previous year at Paris, 
and the * De Veritate ” undoubtedly con- 
tains the outline of his deistical specula- 
tions. With a theologian on the throne 
of England, it is at least remarkable that 
a freethinker should have been raised to 
the peerage. It is, however, possible that 
the tendencies of the book were not clearly 
seen, and that “the wisest fool in Chris- 
tendom,” delighted to find his ambassador 
a philosopher paying such compliments to 
Christianity as “ optima religio,” may have 
wished all the more to honor him; besides 
he was rich, and the representative of a 
great family, and possessed great local 
interest. 

Charles I. followed his father’s example, 
and in 1630 created him Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury or Sharbery, County Salop. He 
was at this time leading a retired life at his 
various estates. It was said that he was 
disappointed in his public ambition, like 
his brother George; but he was not the 
kind of character to choose a melancholy 
retirement in the face of failure. Itis more 
probable, I think, that as he had begun life 
early, he had early tired of it; that philos- 
ophy was beginning to have a supreme 
attraction for him; that he intended, with 
inherent ambition, to be foremost in what- 
ever he engaged ; and so with his laborious 
friend, Dr. Anthony Master, gave himself 
up to a studious life, as far as was pos- 
sible in that turbulent age. 

Twelve years after, in 1642, the civil 
wars broke out, and he died at the age of 
sixty-seven — shortly after the demolition 
of his castle of Montgomery by the Round- 
heads —at his house in Great Queen 
Street, on the roth of August, 1648, and 
was buried at St. Giles’s in the Fields. 
The entry in the registers, which Canon 
Nisbet, the present rector, has been kind 
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Aug. 12, 1648. 
65 (?) Edward, Lord Herbert, 
Baron of Sharbery. 


It is not known whether his tomb at 
present exists; it was on the south side 
of the church, but I have been unable to 
find it there. The inscription is recorded. 
The only words besides his titles are as 
follows :— 


Authoris Libri cui est titulus ‘‘ De Veritate.’’ 

REDDOR . VT . HERBAE (I become as 
*rass). 

EDOVARD . HERBERT. 


gram. 


His own ana- 


His chief published works are —(1) 
“ De Veritate ;” (2) “ Religio Gentilium ” 
and * Religio Laici ;” (3) * Life of Henry 
Eight ;” (4) ‘‘ Occasional Verses.” There 
are other less important tractates and 
monographs. 

His poems are undeniably feeble; he 
had his brother’s facility without his 
genius. They are the sweepings of a 
courtier’s pigeon-holes ; such trifles as a 
clever man with a good literary taste 
might throw off in leisure moments to 
amuse his friends; but they are bizarre 
and falsetto in manner, and except as 
literary curiosities not worth examination. 
The history of Henry the Eighth is a 
monograph of a strict and severe kind, 
though there are occasional traces of per- 
sonal bias. It confines itself mainly to 
facts, diplomatic, political, and legislative. 
There is little speculative or ethical in it. 
It is not a personal history in any way, 
not a memoir, but a collection of accessible 
facts, well arranged and sorted, but col- 
lected for no end, digested for no purpose. 
I do not depreciate its value as a nearly 
contemporary record. But it is on that 
ground only that it can take its stand. It 
is not in fact a contribution to political 
philosophy, and consequently wanting in 
direct interest. 

But the principal claim which Lord 
Herbert as an author has on our attention 
is as a religious philosopher, or rather as 
a doctrinaire of natural religion; not of 
course in the sense given to that phrase 
by its latest exponent — the worship of 
the natural world, admiration and rev- 
erence for the material creation, with its 
corollary of a secret power — but the reli- 
gion which is men’s ¢voe, by nature, the 
creed of universal morality, latent in pa- 
ganism and Buddhism alike, and in every 
other system that has ever claimed to 
satiate the inner thirst of the soul. 








It was not possible at that time to break 
with the established religion altogether, 
A few years later Hales and Chillingworth, 
pure rationalists, were still in the ministry 
of the Church. Later still Hume had to 
veil his speculations upon “ Providence 
and the future state” under the guise of 
“Letters from an Epicurean Friend,” 
whose propositions he appears to refute, 
but in sc lame a manner as to put them in 
the plainest and most forcible light, and 
leave them masters of the field. 

“ The chief patron of deism,” “ fameux 
déiste,” are contemporary characteriza- 
tions of Lord Herbert. He was in fact 
the first so-called deist that wrote with 
any success in England. The deists were 
a body of uncertain origin. Viret, a re- 
forming divine, gives a contemptuous 
account of the principles of the sect. 
“They professed,” he says, “to believe 
in a God, but showed no regard to Jesus 
Christ, considering the doctrines of the 
Apostles and Evangelists as so many 
dreams and fables.” He adds that they 
derided all religion, though outwardly con- 
forming in all religious observances with 
those with whom they were obliged to live 
or had reasons for conciliating. Some 
were practically Epicurean in their tenets, 
considering that God, if he did exist, did 
not concern himself with the government 
of human affairs, others holding the im- 
mortality of the soul with all its corollaries. 
Generally men of acute and subtle minds, 
they devoted themselves to literature and 
philosophy, and proselytized, directly and 
indirectly, acting with great ingenuity, 
employing the armory of contemptuous 
insinuation and logical argument. 

In fact they were the predecessors of 
the system which has lately found so dig- 
nified an exponent in the author of * Ecce 
Homo.” They were the forerunners of 
the great controversy between the religion 
of revelation and the religion of intuition 
— only whereas they then appeared as a 
rare and pestiferous vermin, capable of 
utter annihilation by such treatises as 
Leland’s “Short and Easy Method with 
the Deists,” and were regarded as a kind 
of low conspirators whose extermination 
was certain as soon as they were revealed 
in their true colors — men of a kind that 
the good sense and respectability of the 
world would agree to ignore —they are 
now looked upon with tolerance, even ac- 
cepted as a kind of compromise. 

Lord Herbert’s testimony to Christian- 
ity is as follows: “I salemnie declare 
that I have indited this treatise on natu- 
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ral religion out of no enmity to Chris- | How could I believe that a Just God could 
tianity, the best religion, but rather to} take pleasure in the eternal Reprobation of 
establish both ” (Rel. Laic., p. 126). It is, | those to whom he never afforded any means 


however, obvious that the concession is 
one which he makes to the public feeling 
of the time — a concession which induced 
the pope to accept the “ De Veritate ” for 
the Vatican library — because, though he 
says nothing to the prejudice of the best 
of religions, the system that he recom- 
mends is a definite attempt to relieve 
revealed religion of a superstructure of 
dogma which in his opinion rather encum- 
bered than lent stability. His doctrines 
have certain obvious advantages, notably 
those of simplicity and directness. They 
would require no catechetical instruction, 
or next to none; and what instruction 
there was would be more of an axamuesis 
or recalling to mind than an indoctrinat- 
ing. In a word, it is plainly intended to 
supersede Christianity. 

He enunciates as his symbolism the 
following five articles :— 

(1.) That there is one supreme God. 

(2.) That he is chiefly to be worshipped. 

(3.) That piety and virtue are the princi- 
pal parts of that worship. 

(4.) That we must repent of our sins; 
and if we do so, God will pardon them. 

(5.) That there are rewards for good 
men and punishments for bad, both here 
and hereafter. 

These he regards as catholic articles 
of faith, as intuitions naturally inscribed 
inallminds. The treatise “ De Religione 
Gentilium ” is an examination, fairly sci- 
entific in method, though often very erro- 
neous in matter, of heathen religion, to 
develop these articles, and to show by 
analysis that they underlie and are trace- 
able in the various corruptions of pagan 
systems. He makes a manly protest 
against the rigid condemnation by contem- 
porary divines of heathen goodness as 
“merely moral, and therefore insignifi- 
cant,” and in a passage almost Socratic 
in style gives a detailed account of his 
own search for catholic truth among vari- 
ous existing and distorted schools :— 


When I perceived that the Modern Divines 
resolved the causes of Eternal Salvation or 
Damnation only into the good pleasure of 
God and the death of Christ, I found that 
their opinion was grounded, not on reason, 
but on some peremptory decrees which nobody 
did pretend to know; and I could not think 
that they were so privy to the secret counsels 
of God as to be able to establish anything for 
certain, wherefore I left them as entertaining 
mean, base, and unworthy thought of the most 
good and great God, and Mankind in general. 





of salvation, or endued with souls after his 
own Image? I could not understand that God 
most good and great, who created men only 
to Damn them, without their knowledge and 
against their will. 

Then I met with some other Divines, who 
asserted that Christ was revealed to such 
Heathens as led pious and honest lives, at the 
very moment of their Death, and so they were 
conveyed to Paradise. But their opinion being 
founded neither on History, Tradition, nor 
Rational Conjecture, it appeared to me very 
improbable. But I must needs confess these 
Divines show much more Tenderness toward 
humankind, though they have nothing solid 
to support their assertion. 

At last I consulted those who were called 
the Schoolmen to see if their sentiments con- 
cerning the heathens were more just and reg- 
ular; but they, skipping from faith to reason, 
and then immediately again from reason to 
faith with wonderful agility, I could not re- 
ceive the least satisfaction from them. Yet 
I found this an established Axiom amongst 
them, ‘‘ Saving Grace is never wanting to those 
that do all in their Power.’’ 


It became obvious to him that there 
must be a universal providence extended 
to all mankind including the heathen —a 
discovery which does not perhaps sound 
so astounding now—and from this he 
became dissatisfied with what he calls the 
exceedingly arbitrary character of the 
Christian revelation. He never asserts 
that the latter does not contain the ele- 
ments of salvation, but only that a great 
mass of unnecessary and confusing state- 
ment is superadded. He maintains that 
the conduct of life is a simpler thing than 
the theory of life, and that religion is a 
guide to conduct and nota solution of an 
ontological problem. But it is or ought 
to be something to tide men over the ini- 
tial dangers of life, and not an ingenious 
analysis of obvious contradictions and 
conflicting dogmas. 

But he does not recommend his doc- 
trine to the world at large. He presses 
outward conformity upon even the most 
enlightened. He looks upon established 
faiths as a useful vehicle for enforcing 
morality upon the millions—the happy 
initiated should bow and bend in the 
house of Rimmon, and enjoy their esoteric 
vision at home, when they have shut the 
door. 

And the secret, in the possession of 
which he professes himself “ happier than 
any Archimedes,” is one which after all 
he shared with all seers and saints — that 
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repentance is the medicine for the diseases 
of the soul. 

His fifth article, of rewards and punish- 
ments, is instructive. Voltaire, as has 
been pointed out, retained at all risks a 
Dieu remunerateur-vengeur as a necessary 
check on license. , 

In modern belief, that idea in its gross 
and aggressive form has, among those 
who direct thought, almost totally disap- 
peared. “In Memoriam,” says the author 
of “ Natural Religion,” “speaks in every 
line of a future state, but of a future judg 
ment it is absolutely silent.” The fantas- 
tic element has in fact been gradually 
extruded from the religious theories of 
the growing world. Dante’s bizarre hell 
with its fiendish denizens and elaborate 
appliances has lost its hold on even the 
popular mind. Maurice has lately ex- 
plained to us that the very word “eternal ” 
is a word expressive of guality, without 
reference to time. The retributive idea is, 
in its unscientific form, gone. The ten- 
dency of religious philosophers is to look 
upon sin rather as a disease, sporadic in 
character, than a manifestation of individ- 
ual wilfulness, and the fable of a place 
where the sick are treated as criminals 
and the criminals as invalids has been 
received with a smile that is not wholly 
born of amusement. 

Lord Herbert was a Platonist —the 
natural bent of a sensuous temperament, 
that finds that along with the earthly stir- 
rings of fibre that the contemplation of 
beauty produces, there goes a deeper 
quivering which throbs along the chords 
of mind and spirit as well. And we must 
remember, too, that from all accounts he 
was.by no means too well pleased with life 
as he found it. The fruit was bitterer in 
the eating than it had looked on the bough, 
—and that is Platonism too; the myste- 
rious motions which carry with them the 
sense that they are meant to be satisfied 
in all fulness, and yet doomed time after 
time, in every range and department of 
life, to deep and utter disappointment, — 
all this is practical Platonism. 

Finally, then, though his philosophy can 
have but few lessons for us in its direct 
form, as a reflection of the character of 
the man it will interest us, for no system 
has ever been so autobiographical. Lord 
Herbert probed his own nature and con- 
structed the universe from what he found 
there. That there is an animating force 
in nature, and that the practice of the 
ascertained laws of morality is the best 
homage that can be paid to the invisible 





legislator, was not discovered by his lord- 
ship, and the remaining two articles on 
“ Repentance and the Future State,” are 
little more than a formulating of his mem- 
ories and regrets, his hopes and fears, and 
itis as a man, as a representative figure, 
that he attracts us most. The main 
stream of character was beginning, like 
the Pythagorean symbol of human nature, 
to divide and go different ways. Side by 
side with the enthusiastic pursuit of chiv- 
alry, and born of its mistakes, there was 
growing up another system — the system 
of self-repression and discipline as op- 
posed to the liberty and impulse-worship 
of the Cavalier. 

Very curiously and happily we have the 
story of a life, which though not an auto- 
biography, is perhaps the one more inti- 
mate kind of life — the conjugal biography. 
The “ Life of Colonel Hutchinson,” writ- 
ten by his wife, is the tale of how a man 
of beauty, fortune, and charm became a 
Puritan in the court which made Lord 
Herbert a Cavalier. John Hutchinson 
was born in 1616, when Lord Herbert was 
thirty-five, and came to court about the 
time that the latter retired fromit. Healso 
was accomplished in all the graceful arts 
of life, a great fencer, and passionately 
fond of shooting and hawking — which 
practices, however, he gave up as “not 
convenient ””—a musician, a landscape- 
gardener, and a collector of articles of 
vertu. 

“The first knowledge he labored for,” 
writes Mrs. Hutchinson, “ was the knowl- 
edge of God, which by diligent examina- 
tion of Scripture and doctrines of great 
men he at length obtained; afterwards 
when he had laid a sure and orthodox 
foundation in the doctrine of the free 
grace of God given us by Jesus Christ, he 
began to survey the superstructures, and 
to discover much of the hay and stubble 
of men’s inventions in God’s worship, 
which his Spirit burned up in the day of 
their trial. Yet he detested all scoffs at 
the practice of worship, though such an 
one as he was not persuaded of it. In 
matters of faith his reason always submit- 
ted to the Word of God, and what he 
could not comprehend he would believe 
because it was written, but in all other 
things the greatest names in the world 
would never lead him without reason. ... 
He hated an impudent person, neither in 
youth nor in riper age could the most 
fair or enticing woman that ever lived 
draw him into unnecessary familiarity or 
vain converse and dalliance with them; 
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yet wise and virtuous woman he loved, 
and delighted in all pure and unblamable 
conversation with them.” 

A strange concordia discors, the superfi- 
cial features so like, the basis of principle 
and life so widely different: Lord Her- 
bert impulsive, passionate, amorous, scep- 
tical, devoted to secularities, all things to 
all men — Colonel Hutchinson self-re- 
strained, disciplined, loving, trustful, care- 
less of little things, throughout sincere, 
appearing as he was; and yet both men, 
keen and earnest /ittérateurs, and stu- 
dents, sportsmen, and men of the world, 
loving conversation and good society and 
all graceful amusements; but the former 
finding the “play and wilfulness ” of life 
the real object of his existence, and dally- 
ing with philosophy and literature when 
the former became impossible, the latter 
anchored to a rock that he found to be 
eternal, and recognizing the permanent in 
things, though he called it by stern and 
hard names, which modern men reject, 
little knowing that they are only differ- 
ently describing the same thing. 

Though the perusal of Colonel Hutchin- 
son’s biography stirs the yearning for in- 
creased reality in life, yet the region where 
he found it and the names by which he 
described his treasure will not satisfy that 
yearning now, and though the book may 
be the story of a higher search for truth 
than the autobiography, yet in the latter 
there are many things which excite in us 
the craving for ideals that are not, and 
ways of life that we have left. 

Our modern gentlemen continue to 
think the graceful arts of the body great 
and worthy things; but they seem to have 
forgotten that life has an intellectual side 
atall. It is no longer thought acvisable 
to get understanding, though those who 
have it are generously and genuinely ad- 
mired by the hardier votaries of horse and 
gun; far be it for me to allege the con- 
trary. But until it is more generally real- 
ized that man does not live by bread alone 
—and our richer classes are the only peo- 
ple in the country who have the paid 
leisure sufficient to put that knowledge 
into practice ——- we shall continue to be a 
shallow nation. “Englishmen will not do 
anything until they are obliged” is be- 
coming our character abroad ; and though 
avrépxera by itself is a noteworthy charac- 
teristic, and excites a superficial admira- 
tion, it is not a noble one. We cannot 


Stand still, the way has still to be won; 

disciplined vigor, restrained enthusiasm, 

are the keys of the fortress of heaven. 
ARTHUR BENSON. 
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AT a moment when the German Empire 
is on the eve of an immense catastrophe, 
far greater even than is generally sup- 
posed, some observations from one whose 
relatives have, during the past century, 
filled numerous important posts in the 
household of the Prussian royal family, 
may prove of interest. They have refer- 
ence to a life cherished and honored by 
all who glory in being German subjects, 
and whose hearts are clouded by the suf- 
ferings of one so dear to them all. 

There is no exaggeration in stating that 
the crown prince is the dean idéal of all 
that is finest, noblest, and best in the Ger- 
man race. 

“ A tall, handsome, noble-looking man, 
with an elegant figure, light brown hair, 
and a straw-colored beard, with a most 
chivalrous and yet somewhat grave cour- 
tesy and a dignified manner —a Teuton, in 
fact, such as Tacitus describes,” — this is 
the portrait which the empress Eugénie 
draws of him when writing to her friend, 
Countess Walewski. And certainly all 
Englishmen who remember him in the 
recent Jubilee procession must have re- 
called the figure of Lohengrin. Hisname, 
his appearance, and his character are 
famous throughout the world ; they are as 
familiar in Japan and China as in America 
and Europe. No breath of scandal has 
ever tarnished his fair fame, either as 
officer, gentleman, or citizen. 

The highest testimony in his favor is 
probably the fact that the French, with all 
their intense vindictiveness against the 
Germans, have neither uttered nor pub- 
lished a single unfavorable remark about 
him, and, although one of the principal 
leaders of the invading army in 1870, his 
present illness has drawn forth great ex- 
pressions of sympathy from France, and 
remedies have been forwarded by French 
people for his recovery. ° 

A singularly devoted, faithful husband, 
| his undisguised admiration for his clever, 
talented wife has given rise to the rumor 
that he is entirely subservient to her will, 
Those who make this assertion know the 
prince but little. Every one who has had 
the opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the strongly defined features of his 
sterling and upright character will readily 
admit the falsity of such an allegation. 

Few royal parents have ever devoted 
themselves more completely to their chil- 
| dren, and no children have ever recipro- 
cated affection more tenderly than his. 
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Never was depth and intensity of feel- 
ing more strikingly displayed than at the 
funeral of Prince Waldemar, a bright, 
promising, and lovable boy of twelve, the 
favorite child of “ Unser Fritz” and his 
wife. 

Few of those who were present on 
March 29th, 1879, in the Friedenskirche 
at Potsdam will forget the scene. 

When the services had ended, and the 
choir were singing the sclemn hymn, 
* When once I shall depart, Lord, do not 
depart from me,” the crown-prince walked 
up to the coffin and threw himself on his 
knees at the feet of his much loved child. 

Quietly and gently the empress and her 
daughter, the grand duchess of Baden, 
stole up and knelt down beside him. 

After about ten minutes he arose, 
pressed a long kiss on the velvet-covered 
lid of the coffin, and, having assisted his 
mother to rise to her feet, gently led her 
out of the church, the tears meanwhile 
streaming down his face. 

It is a moving thing to see a man weep, 
especially when the mourner is so heroic 
a specimen of manhood as the crown- 
prince, and there were few dry eyes in that 
church. 

Those who, like myself, have had fre- 
quent opportunities of seeing the crown- 
prince in civilian dress will have noticed 
that he always wears a little silver coin 
mounted as a scarf-pin in his cravat. Re- 
marking one day that the person with 
whom he was conversing observed this pin 
with a look of curiosity, he pulled it out of 
his scarf, and said, * This little silver coin 
is one of three which were unearthed in an 


into the classroom, sat down and began to 
listen attentively to the lessons. 

Suddenly a telegraph messenger ap- 
peared, handing the teacher a despatch 
announcing that his mother was danger- 
ously ill and wished to see him before her 
death. 

The crown-prince, noticing the master’s 
blanched face, immediately inquired what 
was the matter, and on hearing the fact, 
bade the poor man hasten to the dying 
mother’s bedside, saying that he himself 
would look after the school until arrange- 
ments could be made for obtaining a sub- 
stitute during the master’s absence. 

Accordingly, for more than two hours 
the crown-prince took sole charge of the 
school, rapping the idle good-humoredly 
over the knuckles and rewarding the dili- 
gent, until the arrival of the village parson 
for the purpose of holding his weekly 
Bible-class. 

By the afternoon a substitute had been 
found, but the prince continued to super- 
intend matters personally with the strict- 
est industry until the regular master re- 
turned after the funeral of his mother. 

At court dinners I have frequently seen 
him, when the guests had risen from the 
table, call up the pages of honor, mostly 
boys of noble birth belonging to the cadet 
school, who had been helping in the ser- 
vice, and after chatting merrily with them 
for a few minutes, take the sweetmeats 
and bonbons from the table, stuff them 
into the boys’ pockets, occasionally into 
'their mouths, sometimes even cramming 
|the latter, and then ask some question 
| demanding immediate reply. 





old Roman grave in the presence of my| Nothing could be more ludicrous than 
three boys. I had the three coins mounted | to observe the frantic efforts of the cadet 
as pins for them to remind them of the oc- | to make a fitting answer while his mouth 
casion, and when my little Waldemar died | was closed by sticky delicacies, much to 
I took possession of his and have worn it | the amusement of Unser Fritz. 
ever since.” His appearance at the swimming estab- 
The crown-prince’s relations with the | lishment of the Guards regiment at Pots- 
Kaiser, his father, are of the most affection- | dam was always hailed with delight. It 
ate nature, and nothing is more touching | was the signal for a series of aquatic larks, 
than the tender and respectful manner in| A splendid swimmer and expert diver, his 


which he raises the old gentleman’s hand | great pleasure was getting a crowd to as- 
to his lips. | semble on the raft floating in mid-stream, 

Innumerable anecdotes, sufficient in-| and then capsizing himselt and those with 
deed to fill volumes, are extant with re-| him pellmell into the water. 
gard to his conduct towards his inferiors,! Few people are aware of the terrible 
showing his kindness of heart and consid-| danger he incurred in June, 1874, when 
eration for others. The difficulty is to| out driving in the outskirts of Potsdam, 
make a selection of those at my disposal. | near the Wildpark station. 

Probably the prettiest one is that of the| Whilst passing across the rails, sud- 
schoolmaster at Bornstedt, a little village | denly the heavy barriers, which are worked 
on his own estate near Potsdam. |at a considerable distance, were let down 

The crown-prince one day passing the | on the approach of the express train. His 
village schoolhouse stopped, made his way | carriage was thus caught between the two 
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closed barriers, and it was only by the 
most superhuman efforts that he was able 
to raise one of them and get the vehicle 
off the track before the train rushed by. 

One of the most marked features in his 
character has always been the total ab- 
sence of fear, which was the principal or 
main point during the terrible days of the 
war of 1870. 

No fear would keep him back, and his 
noble bearing in leading his men was the 
chief cause of the hearty manner in which 
the Bavarians and southern troops under 
his command forgot their hereditary aver- 
sion to Prussia and so thoroughly co-op- 
erated with the Prussian soldiers. 

How nobly has his courage, based on 
confidence and: trust in God, shown itself 
during this last sore trial, when, after in- 
sisting on being told the truth respecting 
his terrible malady, the crown-prince re- 
tired in solitude for an hour, and then 
came forward to greet the physicians with 
the words, “I commend myself to God”! 
He alone preserved cheerfulness in the 
gloomy time of this trying decision. 

He is now sustained by the prayers of 
his people, that a life so valued and cher- 
ished by all may be yet spared, to the 
welfare of his country, Surely if, as Car- 


lyle maintained, a king implies a k6nning, 


or “ one who can,” Unser Fritz is a prince 
not only by birthright but by virtue. 
ONE WHO KNOWS HIM. 


From Public Opinion. 
THE PEACE-LOVING MENNONITES. 


Amp the fertile meadows of Friesland, 
in east Holland, near the town of Bol- 
sward, there stood for many centuries a 
flourishing abbey, bearing the name of the 
Oldeclooster. In 1535 it was the scene of 
a terrible conflict. A party of three hun- 
dred excited Anabaptists, headed by one 
Peter Holtsagher, and accompanied by 
many women and children, marched upon 
the abbey, took the monks by surprise, 
and expelled them from their comfortable 
dwelling. The abbot appealed to the 
governor of Friesland for help, and a 
regiment of soldiers, with artillery, soon 
appeared upon the scene. The Anabap.- 
tists, refusing to surrender, were subjected 
toa siege of several days; but at length 
they were overpowered, and the victors 
took cruel vengeance upon them. A gal- 
lows was erected outside the abbey, on 
which twenty-four of the Anabaptists were 
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ed, and the rest of the men were slaugh- 
tered in various ways. The women and 
girls were taken to Leeuwarden, and 
drowned in the canal, close to the old 
guardhouse, which is still to be seen by 
the visitor to that city. Amongst the vic- 
tims of this massacre was an Anabaptist 
named Simonsz, whose brother Menno, 
then a Roman Catholic priest, witnessed 
his death. This scene made a profound 
impression upon Menno. It gave hima 
lifelong horror of war and of every form 
of either offensive or defensive fighting. 
He admired the zeal and fervor of the 
Anabaptists so much that he became con- 
vinced of the truth of some of their lead- 
ing principles, and, leaving the Roman 
Church, joined their body. But he would 
have nothing to do with arms thenceforth. 
After what he had witnessed, his whole 
soul shrunk with detestation from every 
kind of resort to the sword. He saw that 
both the Anabaptists and the German 
Reformers generally had made a great 
mistake in resorting to force for the prop- 
agation and defence of their religious 
tenets. Menno, therefore, advocated a 
policy of non-resistance and of absolute 
reliance on the divine protection, and on 
the convincing power of truth in itself. 
But most of his contemporaries were un- 
prepared for such a doctrineas this. The 
Anabaptists, like the Cromwellian Puri- 
tans of the following century, were active 
partisans of Jewish and Old Testament 
modes of dealing with their enemies; so 
Menno had to withdraw from his new 
friends. On the other hand, the German 
Reformers treated him with even more 
decided contempt, so that speedily poor 
Menno found himself, like his divine 
Master, “despised and rejected of men.” 
A price was set upon his head, and fora 
long period he was literally a fugitive and 
awanderer upon the earth. But he stead- 
fastly adhered to his pacific convictions, 
and gradually his gentle, loving spirit and 
his fidelity, at any price, to non-resistance 
principles, attracted to him the love and 
respect of a few friends, who entreated 
him to become their minister and teacher. 
The number of these adherents increased, 
in spite of persecution. Amongst their 
bitter opponents was Martin Luther; but 
another German, a warrior nobleman, of 
Holstein, Count Ahlefeld, was so struck 
with admiration of the meek but brave 
heroism of Menno, that he offered him an 
asylum on his own estate, near Hamburg. 
There, sheltered from all foes, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, Menno spent the 


at once hanged, fifteen more were behead- | last few years of his life, and there, at the 
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age of sixty-three, he peacefully died, in 
1559 (just after the accession of Queen 
Elizabeth to the English throne). He had 
become the founder of a Church of many 
thousand adherents, who became known 
by,the name of Mennonites, and, as such, 
retain an organized existence to the pres- 
ent day. They have chiefly inhabited 
Friesland, north Germany, and the Vosges 
Mountains, west of the Rhine; out under 
the stress of occasional interference with 
their scruples, many of them have emi- 
grated, in the first place to south Russia, 
and more recently to the United States 
and Manitoba. Menno’s views strikingly 
resembled and anticipated those of the 
Society of Friends, who came into exist- 
ence nearly one hundred years after his 
decease. The Mennonites have contrib- 
uted so largely to local and civic prosper- 
ity, in various districts, that even German 
emperors and Russian czars have invited 
them to settle in their dominions, on 
the express condition that they should, 
amongst other privileges, enjoy absolute 
exemption from military service. The 
Prussian king, in 1847, manifested some 
disposition to curtail their privileges, but 
at length, in 1867, Bismarck and the pres- 
ent emperor took the decisive step of 
withdrawing from the German Mennon- 
ites their exemption from the conscription 
and from military obligations. But in 
recognition of their past services to the 
State, certain alleviations of this rigorous 
order were permitted. Ina few instances, 
hospital or other unarmed public service 
was allowed in lieu of joining the army; 
and in other cases, faithfully conscientious 
members of the sect were permitted spe- 
cial facilities for emigration to America 
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orelsewhere. But the young Mennonites, 
in general, have, since 1867, been placed 
on the same footing, as to the conscrip- 
tion, with other Germans. And it must 
be confessed that these Mennonite youths 
have, in most instances, shown that they 
had not been trained to prize the convic- 
tions of their forefathers; their peace 
principles had already been widely re- 
laxed. In 1870, hundreds of them will- 
ingly took up arms against France. This 
circumstance is recorded by a modern 
Mennonite historian, Mr. Max Sch6n, with 
gratification, And he adds, that he, like 
his brothers of the sect, was proud to take 
a part in what he terms “that glorious 
war against the hereditary enemy of the 
German nation.” But some of the Men- 
nonites, elsewhere, have been faithful to 
their earlier convictions. Especially in 
south Russia, where also the modern gov- 
ernment has withdrawn the former privi- 
leges of exemption from military service, 
many hundreds of the sect have quietly 
refused to comply, and, in consequence, 
have emigrated to America, chiefly to 
Manitoba, where they have carried their 
great skill in the cultivation of hemp, 
which, whilst they lived in Russia, had 
been so profitable to the resources of that 
empire. But now their Manitoban hemp 
trade is becoming a formidable rival to 
the Russian commerce in the same mate- 
rial. It was a very foolish policy on the 
part of the Russian government, thus to 
drive away such profitable subjects. 
Many Mennonites still remain in Holland, 
especially in Friesland, where they retain 
much of the religious earnestness of their 
forefathers. 





CURIOUS OBSERVATIONS ON THE GROWTH 
OF THE HEART. — Dr. Benecke, of Marburg, 
has made known his cnrious observations on 
the growth of the human heart, the fact ap- 
pearing that the increase is greatest and most 
rapid during the first and second years of life, 
its bulk at the end of the second year being 
exactly double what it originally was; between 
the second and seventh years it is again almost 
doubled. A slower rate of growth now sets 
in, until about the fifteenth year, the aug- 
mentation of volume during the intervening 
seven or eight years being only about two- 
thirds. Inthe period of maturity which now 





approaches the growth of the heart again 
makes progress, the increase keeping pace 
with the advance toward maturity of the other 


portions of the system. After the fifteenth 
year, up to the fiftieth, the annual growth is 
zbout ‘o61 of a cubic inch, the increase ceas- 
ing with the fiftieth year, a slight diminution 
then ensuing. Again, in childhood the male 
and female heart are alike; after maturity, the 
male heart develops more than the female, 
and the difference between the two that is 
thus established — one and a half to two cubic 
inches —is said to be maintained throughout 
the remainder of life. Knowledge. 
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N 1888 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-fifth year, having 

met with constant commendation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double- 
column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great atx , © 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 


é of matter, with freshness, owing 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial. and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and 
Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, 
from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 


The Foremost Living Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature, 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature, the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


intelligence and literary taste. 


OPiInNnions. 


“We have thought that it was impossible to improve 
upon this ~— publication, yet it does seem to grow 
better each year. . We regard it as the most marvel- 
icus publication of the time. . Nowhere else can be 
found such a comprehensive and perfect view of the 
best literature and thought of our times. . It is unap- 
proachable by any other publication of its kind, and 
is in itself a = library of current literature, 
while all the leading topics of the day are touched 
and discussed by the best pens of the age. . No induce- 
ment could prevall —_ those who have once become 
familiar with itto do without its regular visits.” — 
Christian at Work, New York. 

“ By reading it one can keep abreast of the current 

thought upon all literary and public matters. It main- 
tains its leading position in spite of the multitude of 
aspirants for public favor. . rand repository of the 
literature of the age.’’— Nev - Fork Observer. 
,. Such @ publication exhausts our superlatives. . 
rhere is nothing noteworthy in science, art, literature, 
biography, philosophy, or religion, that cannot be 
found In it. . It contains nearly all the good literature 
of the time.” — The Churchman, New York. 

* The more valuable to a man the longer he takes It. 
He comes to feel that he cannot live without it.”— 
New- York Evangelist. 

“To have THE LiIviING AGE Is to hold the keys of 
the entire world of thought, of scientific investigation, 
psychological research, critical note, of poetry and ro- 
mance.""— Boston Evening Traveller. 

“ Fiction, biography, schence, criticioms, history, poet- 
ry, art, and, in the broader sense, politics, enter into 
itsscope, and are represented in its pages. . Nearly the 
whole world of authors and writers appear in it in their 
best moods. . The readers miss very little that is im- 
portant In the perlodica! domain.”— Boston Journal. 

“ The American reader who wishes to keep the run 
of English periodical literature can do so in no other 
way so thoroughly and cheaply as by taking THE Liv- 
ING AoE.” — Springfield Republican. 

“ Through its pages alone it is possible to be as well 
informed {n current literature as by the perusal of a 
long list of monthlies.” — Philadelphia Inquirer. 

o pyremnent of the eclectic periodicals.” — New-York 
or 


“ There has been a vast development of literature 
in cheap and convenient forms of late; but so far as 
we know none has arisen which can take the place. of 
THE LIVING AGE. All branches of lps ow J activi 
are represented in it. . In fee gee | its closely printe 
pages one is brought in contact with the men who are 
making opinion the world over. . Always new, always 
attractive, always exhibiting editorial wisdom, It is 
as essential as ever to every one desirous of keepin 
up with the current of English literature.” — Episcopa 
Recorder, Philadelphia 

“It stands unrivalled, collecting the best Gomes 
of the day, and spreading it before its readers with a 
wonderful power of selection. . ‘ihe ablest essays and 
reviews of the day are to be found here.” — Zhe Pres- 
byterian, Philadelphia. 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.”’ — New-York Tribune. 

* It is edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages over its month- 
ly rivals.’’— Albany Argus. 

“ Foragreat deal of good literature fora little money 
THe Livine Acs leads the periodicals. . It occupies a 
place of eminence from which no rival can crowd it.” 
— Troy Times. 

“It saves much labor for busy people who have no 
time to go over the various reviews and magazines 
but who still wish to keep themselves well informe 
upon the questions of the day." — The. Advance, 


Chicago. 
- It furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
pensable literature.” — Chicago Evening Journal. 

** At its publication price it is the cheapest reading 
one can procure.” — Bosion Globe 

“It has been our literary companion for ep | ears, 


and it furnishes us with a literary pabulum — historti- 
eal, scientific. philosophical, philological. and critical 
—found nowhere else in the wide domain of litera 
ture.” — Christian Leader, Cincinnati. 

**It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.” — CArts- 
tran Advocate, Pittsburg. 

“It is unequalled.’ — North Carolina Presbyterian, 
Wilmington. 

“ It is absolutely without arival.” — Montreal Gazette. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


(“ Possessed of LiTTgELL’s LivInG AGE 


and of one or other of our vivacious American monthiies, a 


subscriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.) 

For $10.50, Taz Livinc Aces and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or 
Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, with postage prepaid on both ; or, for 
$9.50, Tae Lrvine Aax and the St. Nicholas or Scribner’s Magazine, postpaid. 


ADDRESS 


LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 
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Bxtracts from Notices. 





The Churchman, New York, says: — 

“This magazine is so well known that it hardly 
needs at this late day any extended commendation. 
Each number is in itself a poctegres®, so to speak, of 
contemporary foreign literature, all the best articles 
from the foreign magazines and reviews being repub- 
lished. Any library possessing a full set of THE Liv- 
In@ AGE has on its shelves a paatees reproduction of 
the best English thought for the past forty years and 
more.” 


The Congregationalist, Boston, says: — 

‘A wise judgment is displayed in the selection of 
its contents, which are varied and entertaining while 
also solid and permanently useful. Among all its 
rivals it pursues its way tranquilly and yoy 
We do not know where to look for its equal in 1 
own line.” 

The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, says: — 

“Its immense proportions — four large volumes 
every year—do not constitute its chief merit: for 
were these volumes trash, the more there were the 
worse it would be. But the contents of THE LivinG 
AGE are culled with rare taste and excellent judg- 
ment from the vast and rich field of European peri- 
odical literature. It is thus, for readers of limited 
leisure or purse, the most convenient and available 
means of possessing themselves of the very best 
results of current criticism, philosophy, science, and 
literature. Nor is the selection of its articles one- 
sided, but with impartial justice the various phases 
of modern thought are presented as set forth by their 
most distinguished exponents. The foremost writers 
of the time in every department are represented on 
ita pages.” 

The Christian at Work, New York, says it is 

“ The best of all the works of its kind. It represents 
in the fullest sense the high-water mark of the best 
literature of the times. It is the cream of all that 


of the tim 
The New-York Observer says: ~ 

“It would be difficult to select a choicer library 
than that which is found in the volumes of THE Liv- 
ING AGs.” 

The Christian Intelligencer, New York, says: — 

‘It is indispensable to busy men and women who 
wish to know the course and achievements of the lit- 
erature of Great Britain.” 

Zion's Herald, Boston, says: — 

“It becomes more and more necessary, as well as 
valuable, as the field of periodical literature broad- 
ens. . It has no peer.” 

The Watchman, Boston, says : — 

“We can only repeat what we have already said 
that Taz Livine AGg leads all other publications o 
its kind, not only in years, but in merit. . Bi y, 
fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, travels, 
whatever men are interested in, all are found here; 
and it is truly a panoramic exhibition of the Living 
Age. . It furnishes more for the money it costs than 
any other periodical within our knowledge.” 


The Southern Churchman, Richmond, says: — 
na If we could get but one magazine, we would get 
s.” 


The Christian Advocate, New York. gaye: _ 

“ It deserves its age, and the affection which it has 
earned.” 
The Observer, St. Louis, Mo., says: — 

“It is certainly the most valuable weekly pub- 
Mshed.” 
The Living Church, Chicago, says: — 

“It is simply invaluable, bringing to us as it does, 
week by week, the very cream of all the current lit- 
erature of the day.” 


The New-York Tribune says: — 

“Its pages teem with the choicest literature of the 
day, selected with wide knowledge and admirable 
tact, and furnishing a complete introduction to the 
best thoughts of the best writers whose impress is 
deeply stamped upon the characteristics of the age. . 
No reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary culture.” 
The Times, Philadelphia, says : — 

“In no other form can so much yy ‘00d 
reading be got for so little money: in no other form 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got in 
so small a space.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says: — 

“When one is confined to the choice of but one 
magazine out of the brilliant array which the de- 
mands of the time have called into existence, it is 
indeed an injustice to one’s self not to make selection 
of Littell’s Livixc AGez, wherein is condensed what 
is most valuable of the best of them.” 

The North American, Philadelphia, says : — 

“It affords the best, the cheapest, and most con- 
venient means of keeping abreast with the progress 
of thought in all its phases.” 

Every Evening, Wilmington, Del., says: — 

“Each number of Tue Livine Acer proves how 
truly the thought of the age finds its keenest expres- 
sion and latest development In periodicals. Not to 
—_ aR with them is to be outside the intellectual 
world.” 


The Courier, Lowell, Mass., says: — 

“If one wishes to keep abreast of the intellectuai 
march of mankind, he not only should, but must, 
read regularly THE Livinc AGE. 


The Richmond Whig says: — 

“If aman were to read Tue Livine AGe regularly, 
and read nothing else, he would be well informed on 
all prominent subjects in the general field of human 
knowledge.” am 
The Albany Argus says: — 

“Itis edited with great skill and care, and its week- 
ly —— gives it certain advantages over its 
monthly rivais. 

The Cincinnati Gazette says it is 

“ As much in the forefront of eclectic publications 
as at its start forty years ago.” 
The Montreal Gazette says it ts 

“ Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount of 
reading furnished.” 


The Indianapolis Journal says tt 
“ Grows better as the years roll on.” 


The Boston Journal says : — 

“ To turn over these richly laden pages is to expose 
one’s self to a perpetual temptation to pause and read 
some suggestive or striking essay, sketch, or poem. 
Excellent discrimination is shown in the selections, 
—for in this, as in all editing, the crucial test is the 
knowing what not to print,—and the result is that 
the reader of THE LIVING AGE has the best of the 
foreign literature wisely sifted and brought before 
him in a very convenient shape.” 

The Commonwealth, Boston, says: — 

“ Whatever is not known and published by the edit- 

ors of Tue Livine AGE is not worth knowing. 


The Hawk-Eye, Burlington, Iowa, says: — 
“It has norival. And if but one magazine can be 
read, this should certainly be the choice.” 


The Boston Traveller says: — 

“It absolutely seems a work of supererogation to 
say a word in praise of Tage Livinc Acs; but 
really so good a thing in its way that we cannot with- 
hold our word of commendation. We have been fa- 
Though Wis eater costenta were rartesatol and me 
thou earlier contents wer 
excellent, ‘better is the end of this thing than the 
beginning.’” 

The Commercial Advertiser, Detroit, says tt is 

“ The cheapest pogeciee for the amount of matter 

published in the United States.” 


The Courier-Journal, Louisville, says tt 
“ The oldest and the best.” 
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